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BY DENIS A. MC CARTHY.” 


He sang of olden Spain—the song 
Came upward from the street below 

And bore in every way a throng 
Of golden dreams of long ago; 

And all the dead and gone romance 
Of that old land beyond the sea 

Came back to capture and entrance 
My spirit with its witchery. 

He sang of olden Spain—there moved 
Before my gaze the warrior men 

Of fair Castile, whose prowess proved 
The downfall of the Saracen ; 

With swords of steel and souls of fire, 
Their banners blowing in the wind, 

Rode onward many a knight and squire 
Across the mirror of my mind. 

He sang of olden Spain—the land 
With glorious gonfalon unfurled 

The*’shadow of whose mailéd hand 
Struck terror into half the world ; 
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The magic of whose name was known 
To strange, wild peoples over seas, 

The echo of whose fame was blown 
In all men’s ears by every breeze. 


He sang of Spain, of Spain the crowned, 
Of Spain the faithful, Spain the just— 
Long, long before the lands she found 
Had trailed her banner in the dust; 
While yet to ancient teachings true 
She filled the nations’ highest seat, 
Long, long before her empire knew 
The dust and ashes of defeat. 


He sang of olden Spain—I heard 
A fountain musically fall, 
A wand’ring|wind went by and stirred 
A rose-tree trained against a wall ; 
A tinkling lute with voices blent 
Went o’er and o’er a lover’s rime, 
The while a convent belfry sent 
Across the land the vesper chime. 


He sang of olden Spain and ceased. 
My dreaming ended there and then, 
My spirit from its spell released 
Came back to consciousness again. 
The present commonplace and plain 
Effaced the splendor and romance 
Evoked by that Castilian strain 
A strolling singer sang by chance. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





IN PANAMA. 


BY TRACY ROBINSON. 


HIRTY-FOUR years ago certain for- 
eign residents of Colon held a meeting 
to protest against the laxity of muni- 

cipal administration. They invited the gov- 
ernor of the State of Panama to be present. 
He was a dignified gentleman of the better 
class, and his gravity sat well upon his stout 
person and long beard streaked with gray. 

The meeting expressed itself rather freely. 

It said, among other things, that gambling, 

drinking, and homicide often went hand in 
hand in that town, and that the “joints” where those 
arts were practised were altogether too numerous and too 
wide open for the social and religious needs of the place. 

Its name had only recently been changed, by order of the 
Colombian government, from Aspinwall (after W. H. As- 
pinwall, of New York) to Colon in honor of Columbus, and 
was still widely written Colon-Aspinwall; but the change 
had not perceptibly increased the population, nor rectified 
morals, nor given purity to the malarial atmosphere. 

After the expenditure of a considerable amount of wis- 
dom, for so small a number of obscure non-citizens of the 
Colombian Republic, there was a lull. 

Governor Olarte, who had said never a word, arose in his 
general’s uniform, and looked around with an air of min- 
gled pity and hauteur. 

‘**Gentlemen,” he asked, ** have you finished ?” 

We had. 

“Then permit me to say that for all who do not like this 
country the door of emigration is always wide open. Good 
morning, gentlemen.” And he took his leave. 

The incident shows how far the noble sentiment of “* Col- 
ombia for Colombians” was carried, and how little was 
done to encourage immigration, without which a new 
country can never prosper. We had left our homes with 
the pleasing idea that we were going to a free country, 
with a government fashioned after that of the United 
States. We found ourselves in a community where free 
speech was not altogether tolerated, least of all in aliens, 
and where even at the present day, especially in time of 
revolution, the censorship of the press amounts to virtual 
strangulation. 

Both before and after the final break with the proud and 
powerful “#erra madre beyond the Atlantic, the Isthmus 
6f Panamdé*had lain in a state of almost complete obscurity 
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and isolation ; but after the discovery of gold in California 
it became the gateway to El Dorado—at first a very con- 
gested gateway. Even before the completion of the 
Panama railroad, in January, 1855, the mighty thrill and 
impulse of modern progress had been felt. Signs of im- 
provement continued to manifest themselves while the 
great rush of travel by the Isthmian transit went on, until 
it amounted to nearly seventy thousand passengers in 
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1868—in which year the earnings of the little forty-six 
mile road were four millions of gold dollars. But with the 
opening of the Overland route, in 1869, came a great fall- 
ing-off in travel via Panama, with a consequent decline of 
Isthmian prosperity and enterprise. In 1880, when Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps made his meteoric appearance, there was 
a perfect frenzy of excited hopes, but the temporary re- 
vival was followed by still greater prostration and apathy 
on the part of natives and foreigners. 

Yet life at Panama since the days of the Argonauts has 
been far from dull for the cosmopolitan colony drawn 
thither by charms of tropical climate or teeming natural 
wealth. Jean Ingelow says that 


** Life goes best with those who take it best,”’ 
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and forty years’ residence on the Isthmus gives me leave to 
say that all classes of the native population are pleasant 
to live with, provided one has consideration for others and 
an ordinary endowment of politeness and tact. An Ameri- 
can consul was on one occasion much offended because his 
hat was removed by a policeman in the street, as a religi- 
ous procession was passing, and everyone else stood rever- 
ently uncovered ; but he failed, as he deserved, to make an 
international question of the affair. 

The situation was nearly the same at Bogota, the na- 
tional capital, when a minister-resident of the United 
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States and his colleague of Germany sat during a 7e Deum 
in the cathedral, with their hatson. They felt insulted 
when ordered to do what no gentleman would have failed 
todo. They advertised themselves as boors. 

The Isthmian climate has been decried as deadly; and 
80° Fahrenheit through the year may seem a trifle warm 
to the uninitiated; but all Californians who crossed the 
Isthmus in old times will remember the superb situation of 
the present city of Panama, insuring cool sea breezes and 
a Sanitation that could easily be made perfect. I say pres- 
ent city, for Panama Viejo, or the old city, was built a few 
miles away, upon a low malarial site, where the inhabi- 
tants of the campo santo soon outnumbered those of the 
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town itself. It was the first city founded by Europeans on 
the American continent, and increased in wealth and 
power until it was destroyed by Morgan and his buc- 
caneers. ' 

As there are no swamps near the present city, there is 
no excuse for malaria. The hill Ancon, seven hundred 
feet high, an offshoot from the Lesser Andes that form the 
Isthmus, extends a rocky foot well out into the bay. Upon 
this, with tides ebbing and flowing on three sides, ready to 
carry away any refuse that is or ought to be tossed over 
the famous old sea-walls, the city stands. In ancient days, 
it is said, the King of Spain inquired if those costly walls 
were built of silver. Some of them are forty feet high and 
sixty feet in width, and until a few years ago they en- 
tirely surrounded the city. On the land side they have 
been removed, but on the sea-front they remain as of old, 
and the sentry towers at their angles, with port-holes and 
picturesque domes, are interesting relics of the Spanish 
régime. The esplanade fronting the sea is a great resort 
at sunset and on moonlight nights. 

The rainfall is sufficient to wash the streets, which are 
paved with cobble-stones after the antique fashion, and 
graded to give a rapid run-down to the water. After an 
orthodox tropical shower the city looks like a small boy 
with his face scrubbed clean for school. 

There is perhaps nothing on earth more wonder-lovely 
than Panama Bay, with its evergreen islands—Taboga, 
Taboguilla, Uravia, Flamenco, Perico, Naos, little Cule- 
bra, and numerous other islets rising beautifully rounded 
from the purple waves, enclosed by high, wide shores 
curved in horseshoe shape, and melting away into the 
glamour of hazy distances. 

The Panama cathedral, built as late as 1760, is both im- 
posing and graceful. It bears the Saviour and twelve 
apostles in niches on its facade, and it was long supposed 
that the figures were in bronze; but one night, in 1882, 
there was a bit of earthquake, when one of them was 
shaken down, and was discovered to be of bronzed wood. 
When the cathedral towers were built, pearl shells from 
the Pearl Islands in Panama Bay were imbedded in the 
mortar of their peaked summits in such a manner that the 
rays of the rising and setting sun were reflected with 
splendor ; but long exposure to the elements has changed 
their brilliancy to a dull white, without lustre. 

San Felipe, another interesting church, has 1688 carved 
on a mural tablet; and the ruins of Santo Domingo are 
still older. In the latter is a remarkable arch, so nearly 
flat that tradition says it fell twice when its support was 
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taken away. The bold architect then vowed to stand be- 
neath it the next time, under the protection of the Vir- 
gin; and, sure enough, the arch is still standing to show 
how great is the power of faith! 

The educated class of Panama compares favorably with 
the same class elsewhere. Many have been sent to Europe 
and the United States for their education, and have had 
advantages of travel as well as of training. The home 
schools for the less fortunate are excellent. A quarter of 
a century ago Miss Mary McCord, from Pennsylvania, es- 
tablished a girls’ seminary by the great sea-wall overlook- 
ing the “‘Isles of Eden” of the bay. Here half the young 
Panama matrons of today received thorough instruction, 
and they are often heard to speak with reverent esteem 
and affection the name of this perfect teacher. 

Among the prominent natives of hidalgo blood who have 
devoted themselves with zeal to the schools and other pub- 
lic utilities, I may mention the late Don Manuel Hurtado; 
also Doctors Justo and Pablo Arosemena; the brothers 
Sosa, the younger of whom, Don Pedro J., an engineer of 
distinguished ability, was recently lost with his son at sea ; 
the Herrera, the Arias, the Fabrega, the Diez, the Posada, 
the Diaz, the Obarrio and the Arango families, all well 
known names in Hispano-colonial annals. The progeni- 
tor of the Arosemenas was Don Mariano, a man of force 
and of high intellectual endowments. He was one of the 
band of patriots who in 1821 declared Panama independ- 
dent of Spain. His death, at an advanced age, a few years 
ago, was caused by a singular accident. Accustomed to 
rise early, he opened a window, and it is supposed he was 
leaning out to enjoy the balmy beauty of the dawn, when 
he lost his balance and fell forward into the street, many 
feet below. He was discovered in a dying condition. 

The phrase ** Land of Mafiana”™ so often applied to tropi- 
cal America may, perhaps, have a new meaning before the 
century is old; for it seems fairly certain that the belt of 
palms will have its voice in the future councils of man- 
kind. Meanwhile, one who loves nature and beauty for 
their own sake, and is not in the fierce race for wealth, nor 
cares to shine in politics or society, may find in the tropics 
abundant opportunities for leading the studious life, with 
the enlightened ** content surpassing wealth ” that Shelley 
Sang, and the ease for which all men long. 


Hollywood, Cal. 
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A SOUTHWESTERN SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


BY ANNA CAROLINE FIELD 





EARLY sixty years ago, Richard H. Dana, 
sailing along the eastern shores of the 
Pacific, came to what in his inexperience 
he called *‘the only romantic spot on the 
California Coast.” Not far from a wild, 
rocky point, which is still called Dana's 
Landing, from the top of a perpendicular 
cliff almost five hundred feet in height, 
the adventurous college boy, looking in- 
land, saw, gleaming white in the sun of 
that warm April afternoon, ** the Mission 
of San Juan Capistrano, standing in a 

small hollow.” He makes no other mention of the mission 

and seems not to have visited it. Following the rocky, 

cliff-formed coast a mile or two south, one comes to a 

smooth wide beach, and, a little further on, a break in the 

high cliffs which rise abruptly on each side. Here the 
valley is little higher than the beach, and in winter green 
as emerald. 

The road from this spot to Capistrano winds through 
these meadows and over the foothills. It is smooth and 
hard, and when we passed over it, early in February, the 
soft round swells and curved hollows of the hills were as 
green as the cold grass-countries of the North in June. 

On our way, we had the good fortune to witness one of 
the peculiar customs of the Southwest, the branding of 
horses. ‘The road passed close to a corral in which were 
fifty or sixty of these animals. Outside, a swarthy, red- 
shirted Mexican was heating the branding-iron in a bit of 
brush fire. Near by on horseback sat the Don who was 
superintending the branding. Inside the corral were the 
horses and co!ts and several mounted Mexicans with coiled 
reatas. The grace, dexterity and rapidity with which they 
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Since this writer’s visit to San Juan Capistrano, some years ago, 
the Landmarks Club (an incorporated society for the preservation 
of the missions and other historic landmarks of Southern California) 
has secured a long lease on this noble ruin, and expended some $1500 
in making the most urgent repairs. New roof structures have been 
substituted for the broken old ones and covered with the original red 
tiles; some 400 feet of the cloisters have been re-roofed (with 
asphalt, as originally); the remnant of the great stone temple has 
been buttressed and protected; a vast amount of debris has been 
removed, and many other means have been employed for the preser- 
vation of this fine monument. Many further repairs will be made 
as the money is secured; but meantime the two most important 
buildings have been so protected that they will last another century 
in about their present condition.—Ep. 
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pursued and caught one of these beasts and then lassoed 
the feet is indescribable. This done, the animal was 
thrown down on its side and branded with the owner’s 
mark. 

We braved a cloud of smoke and dust for the novel sight 

dust and smoke to which both men and beasts seemed 
strictly indifferent. There was a certain picturesqueness 
in the scene, although it was rather monotonous in color, 
the general hue of dust being but sparingly relieved by a 
dull red shirt, a bright neckcloth and the glittering eyes 
and white teeth of the dark horsemen. 
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When the branding was finished the horses were allowed 1 
to pass out of the corral. Trotting rapidly across the Ht] 
green meadows they disappeared between the foothills. 
} Later in the day, from a window of the little hotel in 
Capistrano, I saw the horsemen again. One after another ty 
they straggled into sight on the sunny, deserted street and Ry 
; disappeared within the billiard saloon opposite. The most : 

conspicuous one was tall and slender. His face, dusty si 
i garb, haughty carriage and imperious gestures suggested | i} 

a curious mixture of beggar on horseback and prince in ' 
disguise. One is sometimes curious to know how persons 
live who appear to be eternally in the saddle and have no 
visible means of support. I was told that they work for a rit 
month for twenty-five dollars and then rest and enjoy | 
themselves while it lasts; and twenty-five dollars will go a 
long way for frijoles, garlic, chiles and melons. i 

Before reaching Capistrano, from the top of a high hill, i 
it looked like a Sleepy Hollow of the Pacific Coast. The 
sharp outlines of the snow-white columns, dust-colored 
tower, and rust-red tiles of the old mission church were 
softened a little by the haze of that delicious summer-like 
day. It stands slightly raised above the “hollow” of 
which Dana speaks, and the little Mexican hamlet of tile- 
roofed adobes surrounds the dusty plaza at its base. It 
seems impossible that a place so foreign and remote and 
sleepy can be within the limits of a land so practical and 
prosaic as the United States. It is encircled by hills and 
mountains which rise, tier beyond tier, around it—tender 
spring verdure at first, further away deepening to sapphire, 
in the light, with delicately penciled shadows, and soften- 
= ing to dreamiest azure and silver where the far, snowy 
y peaks of San Antonio, San Bernardino and Cucamonga 

shine in the sun. It is a picture touched with the pathos 
and romance of the past, the witchery of mountain dis- 
tance, and the charm of a pastoral foreground gilded by 
the magical sun of the South. Across the road from the 
| Mission is a neat little modern school-house, and on the 
other side of it runs the track of the Santa Fé railroad. 
Far from detracting from the interest of the historical 
spot, they add to it by suggestion and contrast; they are 
types of the rushing, practical present, as that is of the 
] stately, meditative past. 
The Mission of San Juan Capistrano was established in 
November 1, 1776, in the reign of Carlos Third, King of 
Spain, in memory of a good and holy Italian. Padre Fray 
Junipero Serra, a Franciscan friar, Missionary President 
of Upper California, the first great citizen of this great 
State, was its founder. Padre Gorgonio, the first friar in 
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charge, made the original plan of the church, which was 
in the form of the Roman cross. Half a mile southeast of 
the Mission in a green, fertile hollow is what is left of the 
old Mission orchards. This also was planted in the form 
of the cross. It originally contained a great variety of 
temperate and tropical fruits. With the exception of a few 
enormous pear trees, nothing remains but the olives. They 
are tall, wide-spreading and gnarled, and still bear good 
crops of berries. 

The huge stone church was dedicated on the eighth of 
September, 1806, nearly thirty years from the time of its 
commencement. December 8, 1812, during the celebra- 
tion of the Feast of La Purisima, it was partially demol- 
ished by an earthquake, and thirty-six persons were buried 
beneath the ruins. 

Enough of the dome remains to show the beautiful 
Roman arches and to give a hint of its original height and 
size.* To the left of it is the campanile, a row of four 
open arches, where hang the Spanish bells, encircled with 
inscriptions and green with verdigris. The pretty, young, 
soft-voiced wife of the Mexican guide, who lived some- 
where in the rambling old ruins, showed us the interior, 
which makes a charming picture. 

A tall shrub with drooping yellow flower (the ** Buena 
Moza”’) grows in the angle of the high dark wall, and a 
bit of wild vine trails across the top of the arches. Be- 
yond them is a glimpse of verdant foothills and a sky as 
blue and deep as ever arched over the sunny land whence 
the old bells were brought. Beyond the campanile, and 
approached through a !ofty Roman arched cloister, are the 
long, narrow, red-tiled buildings enclosing one side of the 
great quadrangle. They contained the Mission granaries, 
workshops and residences. Around the north, south and 
east sides of the quadrangle, or courtyard, runs the cloister, 
supported by thirty-eight tall white pillars. Originally 
there must have been fifty. They support Roman arches, 
and are of tile-brick, covered with stucco. The space from 
pillar to pillar is ten feet, which gives one an idea of the 
great extent of the place. 

The original church, founded by Father Junipero, is 
entered from the quadrangle. Several years ago the roof 
fell in.t Up to that time the services of the Roman 
Catholic Church were still held there. The priest’s apart- 
ment, near the chapel, with its comfortless tile-brick floor 
and plain appointments, and its closet containing the 


It could not be duplicated today under $100,000.— Ep. 


| This building has since been re-roofed, with the original tiles, by the Landmarks 
Club. 
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sacred vessels of the church, brings to mind the bedroom 
of the good Bishop in Les Miserables. We were permitted 
to turn over the leaves of the church records. The entries 
are in Spanish. Only the older ones interested us. Some 
are in a coarse and heavy hand, but much of the writing 
is delicate and beautiful, and faded to a pale brown. 

The quadrangle was used for games and other recrea- 
tions, among which the great national amusement of the 
bull-fight ranked first. Its surface, worn so bare in those 
old days, is green now with breast-high weeds; the 
columns were battered, and the place was silent with the 
pathetic quiet of desolation. 

The buildings were in so many stages of dilapidation 
that it was easy to trace out the manner of construction ; 
and one cannot fail to mark the wide purpose, patience, 
fertility of resource, and perseverance against manifold 
difficulties that the work expresses. In places stone was 
used, in others burnt brick, in others sun-dried adobe. 
Overhead, through the broken roof with the bit of bright 
blue sky beyond, were seen the carisos or cane, used in 
place of laths. The great gate at the entrance of the 
quadrangle swung on clumsy wooden pins fitted into large 
wooden sockets. 

In their mute eloquence these old walls inevitably remind 
us of the profound faith and piety of those Franciscan 
padres, and of othersterner qualities handed down to them, 
possibly, from that old historic time when to be a Spaniard 
was to be energetic, resolute and fearless. Perhaps it is 
not mere fancy that something more than common sun- 
light seems reflected from the crumbling walls, a gleam of 
the ancient glory of Old Spain in its most brilliant days. 


Orange, Cal. 





A matter of some consequence in and 
to Western Letters is the recent organi- 
zation of the publishing business of A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, and the call- 
ing of Mr. Francis Granger Browne to 
the head of that department. McClurg’s 
is not only the foremost publishing house 
west of New York; it is the greatest 
bookstore in the world; and with its age, 
wealth and connections should be—and 
may become-—as prominent in the forth- 
putting of books as it now is in the 
handling of them. Such was the dream 
of the veteran head of the house, the 
late Gen. A. C. McClurg; and it was his 
dying injunction that Mr. Browne should 
be secured to direct the publishing de- 
partment. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the event will justify the 
wisdom of his choice. 

Mr. Browne — who is the eldest son 
of Francis Fisher Browne, that rare American who has 
made 7he Vial a name to 
conjure with—was born 
in Chicago, July 2, 1868, 
was instructed in the 
Chicago schools, and edu- 
cated in Zhe Dial. He 
began at 12 to assist his 
father in literary work, 
and later worked on the 
paper. In 1888 he took 
the “‘ business end” of 
The Dial, and in 1892, 
when the paper was in- 
corporated independent of 
McClurg & Co., and was 
made a semi-monthly, he 
became full business man- 
ager. In this very un- 
common school of high FRANCIS THSHER BROWNE. 
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standards in business and literature, Mr. Browne has been 
an uncommon pupil, as those know who keep track of what 
Mr. Whittier called “‘the best purely literary journal in 
America.” He has mastered, by practical touch, the 
literary, mechanical and business sides of publishing, and 
has acquired, fora man of 33, a wide acquaintance with 
publishers and authors. In assuming full management of 
the publishing department of this great house, Mr. Browne 
is formulating a broad and progressive policy from which 
it is not unreasonable to expect large results. He looks 
especially to make A. C. McClurg & Co. an outlet for 
Western books and a rallying-point for Western literature. 


THE WATERFALL OF BASASIACHIC. 
BY SALOME CSCIL. 


_ EXICO has several waterfalls that are familiar 

to tourists, notably those of Juanacatlan and 

Orizaba. They are Meccas for travelers, who 

marvel at their beauty, and little dream that 

in the vast solitude of the Sierra Madre are 

falls of greater height that are unknown save 

to the Indians and a few adventurous prospectors and 
hunters. Many of these falls exist only during the rainy 
season, at which time mountain travel is generally tabooed. 
The highest waterfall in the world, geography tells us, 
is the Cerosola Cascade, in the Alps, having a fall of 2,400 
feet; that of Arvey, in Savoy, is 1,100 feet, and the falls of 
Yosemite Valley range from 700 to 1,000 feet. But higher 
yet, in my opinion, is the waterfall in the San Cuayatan 
Cafion, in the State of Durango, Mexico. It was dis- 
covered by some prospectors, ten years ago, in the great 
barranca district which is called the Tierras Desconocidas. 
While searching for the famous lost mine, Naranjal, a 
great roar of water was heard. With great difficulty the 
party pushed on, and up and down the mighty chasms until 
they beheld the superb fal] that is at least 3,000 feet high. 
It was at the close of the rainy season, in September, and 
the San Cuayatan arroyo was a raging torrent, the volume 
of water that flowed over the granite bluff was enormous, 
the roar deafening. Noticing some traces of a former 
trail, merely steps cut in the wall of the cafion, the pros- 
pectors returned a month later, and with ropes and pulley 
one of the party was lowered into the seemingly inacces- 
sible depths. He found traces of an old arrastra and a 
tunnel several hundred feet below the fall. The works had 
been abandoned for perhaps a hundred years, but access to 
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the tunnel was still possible, owing to the hard granite 
walls that had withstood the elements. A small streak of 
almost pure native silver was found on one of the walls of 
a vein that was wide and rich in silver. Some of the silver 
that was detached with a machete was so soft that it could 
be rolled up like a copper plate. In places it was ten 
inches wide and thick as a man’s hand. Subsequent inves- 
tigation proved that the vein could be worked only three 
months during the year, the summer and winter rains flood- 
ing the tunnel with water. The difficulties were too great 
to be overcome, and the old mine was not worked. 

Tradition locates the famous lost mine, Naranjal, in the 
San Cuayatan Cafion. Ancient documents believed to be 
of undoubted authenticity state that this mine was worked 
by Spaniards in 1712; that it was situated in a remote 
cafion, surrounded by orange groves, and that the approach 
from Durango was from the west, through the barranca 
district, of which even the Indians are ignorant today. 
During the winter rains vast quantities of ripe oranges 
are borne down by the San Cuayatan arroyo, thus lending 
credence to the tradition that the lost mine is to the north 
of the fall. Owing to the fact that the fall is unapproach- 
able except from one direction, no photograph of it has 
ever been secured. In viewing the fall, I could only stand 
within two feet of where it leaps through the trench cut 
in the granite bed and look down upon the waters that 
break into spray long before reaching the cafion below. A 
rope let down one of the walls, sixty feet from the fall, to 
which point an Indian crept at the risk of his life, was 
3,100 feet long The Indian said he saw it touch the 
water, and in proof showed us that the rope to which a 
stone was tied was wet; therefore we could authoritatively 
state that the fall is over 3,000 high. To obtain a full 
view of the fall and take a photograph would require either 
a balloon or a cable across the great chasm, and a Blondin 
to reach the center and “ push the button.” 

On Rio Candemafiia, in Western Chihuahua, is one of 
the most beautiful waterfalls in the world, called by the 
natives La Cascada de Basasiachic. The sheer descent of 
the water is 1,002 feet from the point where the river flows 
through a granite trough on the mesa to the cafion below. 
It is a weary three hours’ ride from the main trail to Pinos 
Altos to Basasiachic, over tortuous trails; but all the dis- 
comforts and dangers one has passed are forgotten at the 
first glimpse of the glorious fall. The waters tumble pell- 
mell down the great barranca, a seething mass of spray 
long before they reach the rocky bed, where they unite and 
flow westward to join Rio de Cedros, and form Rio Mayo. 
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The spray is white as driven snow, and when the early 
morning sun strikes the myriads of glistening drops a bril- 
liant rainbow arches the chasm, slowly fading away as if 
loath to destroy so splendid a picture of color and light. 
The view of the fall during the rainy season is far more 
beautiful than after the river has been reduced to its normal 
proportions, at which time only is it possible to take a 
satisfactory photograph. After a heavy rain the volume 
of water dashing down the chasm is enormously increased, 
the spray is thrown in every direction and the approach is 
extremely dangerous. With great difficulty one may de- 
scend the cafion and gain a view of the fall a thousand feet 
below the point where it reaches the river bed, but a guide 
and plenty of ropes are necessary. Our guides were some 
Tarahumar Indians, who were going to the mining camps 
to sell apples. 

The practical-minded miners of this section of Chihuahua 
contemplate utilizing the great water-power afforded by 
the Cascada de Basasiachic to run their reduction works, 
many miles distant. It is estimated that sufficient electric 
power could be made available to light all the towns and 
run all the reduction works within a radius of a hundred 
miles. When man utilizes the forces of nature for business 
purposes he usually destroys all their beauty and romantic 
interest. But the glories of Basasiachic can never be de- 
stroyed by man, for it isnot practicable to divert its waters 
for irrigation purposes, there being literally not a flat spot 
a yard square in that section ; and to utilize the power for 
electrical purposes would not in the least interfere with its 
grandeur and suberb beauty. 


City of Mexico, 


JOSEPH LE CONTE. 


BY E. C. TOMPKINS. 
(Died July 6, 1901, in a tent in Yo Semite Valley.) 


OVER and Master gone; the unmeasured height 
‘4 That walls the grandeur of Yo Semite 
From flower-banked Merced to zenith stars, 
Is lifted not 

So far against the limit line that bars 

The sight of man from heaven’s mystery, 
So near the wide empyrean of light, 

As noble Thought 

Exalted him—the life’s immortal part— 
Unto the Spirit Infinite ; 

Yet held him by a loving human heart 

Close to the human world to bless his kind 

With savant lore and philosophic wit, 

Fruit of a fearless and unfettered mind. 











Sweet thus to die; companioned by the trees 
And rocks that signed him welcome when he came ; 
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The lone Sequoias chanted symphonies 

Of ages past; 

The birds sang clear, the breezes waft his name, 
The steeps hung out their broidered tapestries, 
And on the last 

Fair morning when the unexpected guest 
Took glorious guerdon for his silent quest, 
The warming sun gave to the Vale of Peace 

A softer glow ; 

The summit rills leaped down in glad release 
To the green world below, 

And sentient nature seemed to feel and know ! 


He saw and loved it all but yesterday, 

And now with morning marching on to noon 

When men were waiting him the tryst to keep 

To guide the cautious step th’ infrequent way, 

He pledged himself—‘‘ I shall be better soon’’— 
And fell asleep 

So quietly, the watcher, keen with doubt 

And pale with dread, 

Knew not when One came in and two went out... 
And he was dead ! 


High honor had he ; God’s own labor laid 

The walls of his death chamber, and o’erhead 
Set the blue arch with blended light and shade, 
Spread the soft carpet for his tired feet 

And filled the fragrant air 

With healing for the senses, heavenly sweet. 


The solemn beauty of Yo Semite 

Shall be more fair, 

More sacred to the awe-held traveler’s tread, 
For this fond memory ; 

And by him living, by him grandly dead, 
The questing soul his steady light shall see 
And so be Godward led ! 


San Francisco. 


MARK TWAIN AND THE FIRST NEVADA 
LEGISLATURE 


BY MARK LEE LUTHER. 

T is a singular and withal a picturesque thing that the 
story of a silver lode should embody the history of a 
commonwealth. Battle-born, as its orators were fond 

of styling it, Nevada’s rise was meteoric. From a quiet 
isolated province of the Mormon theocracy it sprang, with 
the discovery of its marvelous silver deposits, as by magic 
growth to a life pulsing with intense energy, and passed 
rapidly from anarchy to territorial order and from territor- 
ialism to statehood, pouring out its wealth for the defense 
of the imperilled Union with all the ardor of the eldest in 
the sisterhood of States. Such were the stirring begin- 
nings of the Nevada which now, by the irony of time, has 
come to be characterized as one of the rotten boroughs of 
American politics. 
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It was the fortune of my father, Ira M. Luther, to play 
some part in the founding of this in many ways unique 
community. A ’Forty-Niner and one of the emigrating 
Californians who wrested from Utah the valleys of Carson 
County, as Nevada was then called, he was chosen to repre- 
sent the oldest of its settlements in the upper body of its 
first legislature, and as the chairman of the standing com- 
mittee, in some degree influenced the legislation which 
made vital the dry bones of the governmental ‘‘ Organic 
Act.” To this first legislature it has haply been giyen to 
figure in literature, and that not enviably; for, as the 
stalking-horse of the humor of the distinguished author of 
Roughing /t, its name has become a thing to broaden the 
mouth of his readers in derisive smiles. That Mr. 
Clemens’s whimsical portrait is unjust, a careful examina- 
tion of miscellaneous data relating to early Nevada pre- 
served by my father, has convinced me. 

Of the bizarre pre-territorial epoch, the earliest printed 
newspaper of Nevada probably mirrors a faithful present- 
ment; and as I write, a mildewed, tattered copy of the 
Territorial Enterprise lies before me. At this tentative 
stage of its existence the Anierprise was but a twenty- 
column weekly, yet its schedule of terms ranged from five 
dollars a year to twenty-five cents a single copy, either 
“invariably in advance.” What the subscriber obtained 
for this sum, which would suffice for a high-grade modern 
magazine, was briefly this: Page one, by way of recent 
intelligence, prints a generous extract from the ‘‘ Ulster 
County Gazette” of December, 1799, entitled “‘ Washington 
Entombed,’’ which is preceded by an ode upon that lament- 
able occurrence taken from the same fresh and timely 
source. Twoand a half columns devoted to a borrowed 
and unaccredited account of running the gauntlet in 
Bohemia, and a handful of “‘exchange” anecdotes and 
jests pad the remaining space. Page two sets forth the 
editorial opinions, the correspondence, and the so-called 
“telegraphic news;” while the balance of the paper is 
given over to advertisements. The editorials are of purely 
local . interest, and the heavily-leaded ‘“‘ telegraphic” 
column contains absolutely no Eastern news, save the 
merest scrap by way of California relating to the Franco- 
Austrian war; the bulk concerns the mining operations of 
East Fork Diggings, Honey Lake Valley, Susan River, 
Gold Cafion, and the like. The social and personal notices, 
however, offer better value for the purchase price. One 
example, taking its inspiration from a gift to the editor, 
adequately sounds the prevailing note. 
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*“*SPIRITUAL—An old friend of ours, H. Jacobs, of the firm of 
Solomon Weill & Co., Mottsville, has presented us with a compli- 
mentary flask of old Sazerac. Jake, you’re a trump.”’ 


It is in the advertisements perhaps, that pre-territorial 
Nevada is best reflected. Liquors, playing-cards, powder, 
shot and guns are conspicuous among them, and the jewel- 
ers one and all would seem to have been gunsmiths too. 
The infinite variety of a storekeeper’s stock in trade is 
amusingly shown in the doggerel advertisement of the firm 
of the donor of “‘old Sazerac.” ‘The advertiser 
** Returns his thanks for favors shown by those who come to trade, 

He’s got, he thinks, the cheapest store where the best of bargains 

made ; 

—- hats and! caps, and pantaloons and shirts, with boots and 

shoes, 

And laces, silks and calicoes—come ladies all and choose. 

His tea and coffee, sugar, rice, his pepper, salt and plates, 

His shot and powder, caps and lead, he sells at lowest rates ; 

His brandy, whiskey, gin and wine, are very hard to beat, 

He’ll sell it by the gallon cheap, or by the single treat. 

In short, he always keeps the best of everything to sell, 

And calls upon all citizens, who in the valley dwell, 

To come and look upon his goods ; he’ll sell them very low; 

Come one, come all, and see the goods of Solomon Weill & Co.’’ 

But “the valley” thought not solely of the body; and 
that its mental hunger might not go unappeased a book- 
seller, in exploiting a well known sensational periodical of 
the East, counsels that “‘everybody should read” the 
**beautiful” stories entitled “‘ Bion the Wanderer, or, The 
Faithless Guardian,” ‘‘ The Pioneer Patriot, or, The Maid 
of the War Path,” ‘* The Bride of an Evening,” “‘ Blanche 
Bertrand, or, the Perils of the Border,” ‘‘Glendower, or 
The North Sea Rover,” ‘“‘The Lost Treasure, or The 
Champion of Castile,” and ‘“‘Alaric, or The Tyrant’s 
Vault.’ 

Such was the Anterprise ; and presumably of some such 
fashion was Nevada when that newspaper’s future city 
editor and Nevada’s satirist, Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 
made his advent in the wake of the territorial government. 
With what he saw there every reader of Roughing /t is 
familiar, and “‘ the world and his wife” still shake their 
sides over the telling of it—and with reason. That this 
book is something more than a humorous narrative, how- 
ever, its author specifically claims, and it is with the work 
in its character of pseudo-history that the present writer 
would make bold to differ, touching certain of its state- 
ments. With the ousting of the Mormons, the pre-Twain 
and pre-territorial Nevada had been left without courts of 
law ; lynching was not of infrequent occurrence and a rude 
makeshift for justice was administered by the miners’ code 
which meted out punishments varying from hanging for 
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murder to ear-cropping for cattle-stealing. In a word, 
society was chaotic, and the problem confronting President 
Lincoln’s newly appointed governor, James W. Nye, and 
the legislators-elect of a country which was devoid of legis- 
lation, was serious to a degree. As Mr. Clemens saw it, 
history ran in this guise : 

“There is something solemnly funny,’’ he says in Roughing Jt, 
“‘about the struggles of a new-born Territorial government to get a 
start inthis world. Ours had a trying time of it. The Organic Act 
and the ‘instructions’ from the State Department commanded that 
a legislature be elected at such-and-such a date. It was easy to get 
legislators, even at three dollars a day, although board was four 
dollars and fifty cents, for distinction had its charm in Nevada as 
well as elsewhere, and there were plenty of patriotic souls out of em- 
ployment; but to get a legislative hall for them to meet in was 
another matter altogether. Carson blandly declined to give room 
rent-free or let one to the government on credit. But when Curry 
heard of the difficulty, he came forward, solitary and alone, and 
shouldered the Ship of State over the bar and got her afloat again. 
I refer to ‘Curry—OLD Curry—Old ABE Curry.’ But for him the 
legislature would have been obliged to sit in the desert. He offered 
his large stone building just outside the capitol limits, rent-free, and 
it was gladly accepted. Then he built a horse-railroad from town to 
the capitol and carried the legislators gratis. He also furnished pine 
benches and chairs for the legislature, and covered the floor with 
clean sawdust by way of carpet and spittoon combined. A canvas 
partition to separate the Senate from the House of Representatives 
was put up by the Secretary. . . . That was a fine collection of 
sovereigns, that first Nevada legislature. They levied taxes to the 
amount of thirty or forty thousand dollars and ordered expenditures 
to the extent of about a million. Yet they had their little periodical 
explosions of economy like all other bodies of the kind. member 
proposed to save three dollars a day to the nation by dispensing with 
the chaplain. And yet that short-sighted man needed the chaplain 
more than any other member, perhaps, for he generally sat with his 
feet on his desk, eating raw turnips, during the,morning prayer.”’ 


Did not Mr. Clemens have his moments of seriousness, 
and had I not been assured by him that this amusing de- 
scription of the first Nevada legislature is *‘ absolutely cor- 
tect,” it would obviously approach the fatuous to take up 
the cudgels of adverse criticism, point out errors of fact, 
and endeavor to justify men who need no justification save 
their works. One cannot but conclude that the lapse of 
years has dulled Mr. Clemens’s recollection of the Nevada 
of this then undistinguished youth. Other actors in the 
scenes he has depicted have other memories, not tinged 
with the glow of humor, perhaps, but possibly quite as 


faithful to what Nevada really was. United States Sena-’ 


tor Wm. M. Stewart, for example, while readily granting 
that the author of Roughing /i did not lack “* a basis of 
facts upon which to build his exaggerated stories,” charac- 
terizes the account as a “ burlesque” which ‘“‘ must be 
taken with a great deal of allowance.” Himself a mem- 
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ber of the first legislature, Senator Stewart became the 
dominant influence of Nevada politics, the chief shaper of 
the young Commonwealth’s destinies, and its first chosen 
Federal Senator. His statement, therefore, is not without 
weight. I cite his own matter-of-fact description to me: 


“The legislature met in Curry’s hall where the State prison now 
is. The Council was situated in one end of the long building and the 
Assembly in the other. A large staircase went up the center, 
which divided the hall into two parts. The building was decidedly 


substantial in every respect.” 


In this connection it is pertinent to note that the House 
Journals show that the members’ chairs were furnished 
them by two public-spirited women of Carson City; a 
trifling detail, but not without interest in an analysis of 
the ‘“* absolutely correct.” 

The passage of ‘‘ Roughing It,” just quoted, is followed 
by a paragraph containing a most palpable blunder. 

** The legislature sat sixty days and passed private toll-road fran- 
chises all the time. When they adjourned it was estimated that 
every citizen owned about three franchises, and it was believed that 
unless Congress gave the Territory another degree of longitude 
there would not be room enough to accommodate the toll-roads. The 
ends of them were hanging over the boundary line everywhere like a 
fringe. The fact is, the freighting business had grown to such im- 
portant proportions there was nearly as much excitement over sud- 
denly acquired toll-road fortunes as over the wonderful silver 


mines,’’ 


No one will be disposed to cavil at the humor of this 
piece of writing; it bears the mint-stamp of the coinage 
which we all hope will for many years be unlimited and 
free. But it is not history. ‘The most cursory perusal of 
the Laws of the Territory of Nevada for the session in 
question will disclose that the entire number of toll-roads 
which this reckless body of lawmakers permitted so to be- 
fringe the boundary was precisely stx. The succeeding 
session did more to merit the gibe. Upwards of a score of 
these franchises were then granted, and scrutiny of the 
authorized rates of one of them makes it transparently 
clear why a toll-road was a bit of property which no enter- 
prising citizen should be without. The possessor of one 
bonanza, a fairly typical case, had the legal right to 
charge and collect tollage at these princely rates : 

‘* Wagon and one span of horses, two dollars and fifty 
cents. 

‘“Wagon and one yoke of cattle, two dollars and fifty 
cents. 

‘Each additional animal, fifty cents. 

‘**Buggy and two horses, two dollars and fifty cents. 

** Man on horseback, fifty cents. 
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‘**Rach pack animal, twenty-five cents. 

‘Bach loose animal, fifteen cents.” 

All said, the toll-road nuisance is perforce a necessary 
one in the development of wild and unsettled lands; and 
Nevada’s course, as a well known historian has remarked, 
was simply of a piece with that pursued by other Terri- 
tories. 

Yet it is not so much by reason of historical inaccuracy 
in matters of fact that the author of Roughing /i—so nobly 
scrupulous of personal honor himself—does injustice to the 
members of Nevada’s first legislature; the offence lies 
rather in the implication of selfish incompetence. A rapid 
survey of something of the work accomplished by these 
men is sufficient answer. Among the hundred and more 
enactments during those sixty days which Mr. Clemens 
would have us believe were given over to the passing of 
“ private toll-roads franchises all the time,” are to be found 
laws regulating bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
crimes and punishments, and the important question of 
matriage and divorce; laws adopting the Common Law, 
specifying the qualifications of attorneys and councillors, 
defining the time of commencing civil actions, establish- 
ing a seminary of learning in Carson City, and inaugura- 
ting a common-school system for the Territory ; laws se- 
curing mechanics’ liens, fixing the age of majority, pro- 
hibiting gambling, and providing for the better observance 
of the Lord’s day ; laws concerning the taking of the cen- 
sus, the preservation of the purity of the ballot, and the 
care of the public records ; laws authorizing the survey of 
the California boundary line, locating the permanent seat 
of government, mapping out the judicial districts, and de- 
termining the terms of court; and, not least, laws grant- 
ing the Central Pacific Railroad the right to construct its 
line from border to border, and appropriating revenue for 
“the support of the government of the United States.” 

To the testimony of this legislation may be added the 
words of Governor Nye, who, as an Eastern man and a 
stranger, hesitated in his address to the first legislature to 
take the initiative in regard to needful legislation, but ex- 
pressed his gratification that its responsibilities rested 
upon “‘a body of men so competent to their charge.” That 
his judgment of men was not at fault the work of the first 
Nevada legislature bears witness, and in characterizing 
that work as “‘discreet and moral,” the historian of the 
Pacific States fittingly adds that “it would have been well 
could they have kept society up to their standard.” 


New York, N. Y. 




















THE DREAM-CHILD OF THE MESA. 
A PUEBLO STORY 
BY LANIER BARTLETT. 


éé oO: are so interested in ruins, sefior, in the graves of 
the old men,”’ laughed Marcelino, one of the chief 
citizens of the white adobe city that gleams beside 
a far Western river; Marcelino the lifeful, the cheerful, 
the best of all comrades for an hour beside the winter fire 
or for a burning summer’s journey across the desert ; Mar- 
celino of the proud head, the snapping eyes, the keen 
tongue, whose big frame was thin from the very 
vivaciousness of the man. He sat on his blanket 
beside the crackling cedar fire of the /ogon on a fall 
night, with his white visitor beside him and his 
toddling daughter asleep in his arms. 

He poked a brand back into the fire with his 
moccasined foot, and the shadows leaped up anew 
among the hewn ceiling-beams of the little adobe. 
** But the ruins upon the mesa yonder are interest- 

ing,’’ he went on. ‘* There stood this town countlessiyears ago, they 
say. Why was it abandoned ?’’—a smile crept over the strong face— 
**you will never be happy till you know, I suppose. Rattlesnakes, 
sefior—so say the old men. It is only the old men who know the 
stories of things any more—the youths are taken away to your white 
schools and miss ali the winter story-telling. Thus they know 
nothing. Ay! you meddlers,’’ he finished meaningly ; _ he was 
good natured, for he knew it was a friend to whom he s Then 
he continued, after accepting some cigarette tobacco, om satiated 
the black mesa in fearful numbers, the venomous snakes, so that 
great distress fell upon the village, and the chief men counciled to- 
gether in the estufa—there where you saw the round ruin inside of 
the corner where the two lines of houses join thus’’ (he traced an 
“‘L,” upon the dirt floor) to plan to fight the new enemy. But it was 
no use, sefior—up came the snakes thicker and thicker over the 
ragged black top of the village rock, and as the good women of the 
pueblo ground blue corn on the metates in the little houses way up 
there, behind the sewed-together rabbit skins which were doors in 
those far days, sefior, the serpents would slip within and bite them 
upon the bare arms even as they worked, for you know how the 
woman’s hair falls forward over her face as she grinds, so that she 
cannot see. You understand, then the rattlesnakes were not as now, 
hurting only when hurt; they were as an enemy upon the trail. 

**So to the sound of much weeping the people of the mesa pueblo 
gathered against the setting sun and went down from the great rock 
forever, moving first across the river, and then to this town of our 
own—at least it is thus according to the old men. There, you have 
it now, sefior—but you are a good man fora white one, and my friend. 
That is the truth of it as I have heard it—but there is more, my 
friend. Ihadadream.’’ Marcelino leaned forward to choose a coal 
from the fire, and lighted the corn-husk cigarette he had deftly rolled 
as he held the child in his arms. A dream from Marcelino? Who 
would have suspected him of dreaming! The lively, practical Mar- 
celino, who, one would think, slept too sound each night after the 
day’s hard work in the fields or on the hunt ever to find room for 
dreams ! 

There was silence for a time, while he gazed at his daughter’s 
little queue of light auburn hair bound with a red woven band. The 
child’s light hair was a constant wonder to the stranger, though such 
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hair is sometimes seen in the white cities. The father took his time 
about continuing. 

“ A dream of two times, of Now and Then,’’ he began after he had 
smoked the whole cigarette in silence. ‘“‘I had been hunting up the 
river one day in the late summer, and making for the pueblo toward 
evening, I climbed the black mesa the better to view the edge of the 
sky to see if there might be early rains upon the way. And sitting 
on the ruins of the little houses, looking far out over the broad corn- 
fields of my people, and the little orchards, and beyond them the 
white town and the sacred cross of the church, and the river, and be- 
yond all the big mountains, I passed into sleep. You know the look 
from up there, sefior—it makes the eyes shut, the better to see it all. 
Perhaps I also was tired from the hunt. 

“ And sleeping, I dreamed the forgotten town was alive, and I was 
a stranger in it; and women ground on their metates in the little 
houses while the young men sang, and maidens went to and fro bear- 
ing jars of water up from the river, and men sewed zapatos with 
bone awls and sat chipping arrow points from stone. And they were 
all such strange looking people, my friend, the men more serious of 
face than now—for they were the ancients. And the sound of water 
was in my ears, for it seemed the river, now so shrunken and with- 
drawn, swirled about the mesa on both sides. Ah, what fortunate 
days! If the good river would but grow so fat again, the corn plants 
would never more need to hang their heads for shame at the withered 
grains they have to offer. But our river is old, and like old men, it 
grows thin and weak with age. 

** But as I stared about, as strangers will when they came into a 
new pueblo, wailing filled the town and the old men came up out of 
the estufa bearing the precious signs and relics, and gathering to- 
gether all the people, they went down over the edge and passed out 
upon the river in little barks, some bearing the swollen bodies of the 
dead and dying who had been bitten by the snakes. 

**I watched them, straining my eyes, to see where they went, that 
I might know whether they were my people as our old men say ; but 
in the glare that lay upon the water from the low-hung sun, they 
drifted beyond the power of my vision. 

“Then suddenly I heard a cry out on the edge of the cliff, and 
against the big fire in the west, with arms held out, and hair colored 
as red gold from the color of the sun, I beheld a little girl, who called 
faintly, ‘tata, tata!’ [Father! Father!] She had been left behind, 
my friend, and fearing she would fall from the cliff, I thought I 
started toward her; but the only move I made was to open my eyes. 
In front of me sat a little rabbit, his pink nose moving as he con- 
sidered my face, and his ears very long in the twilight. It is the 
tiny soft rabbits that the little children love so much, sefior—they 
were made especially for babies. No other living thing was upon 
the mesa with me ; and puzzling, I descended toward home. WhenI 
arrived at my door along in the night, I found this little girl in my 
house, and she was but newly come.” 

‘ Marcelino brushed his big brown hand over the sleeping child’s 
ead. 

“* And her hair, sefior, is of red gold, and I always rescue her thus 

into my arms at twilight, and in her sleep she often puts out her 

arms and calls—ah! listen! ”’ 

The child moved in her sleep, and putting her bare arms up around 
Marcelino’s neck, called softly, ‘‘ tata, tata !”’ 

Marcelino pulled his red blanket up so as to shield her from the 
draught of the door. The firelight had not the strength to reach up 
to the ceiling now, but played upon the upturned face of the child, 
and upon the strong profile of the father’s face as he looked down. 
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“You see she is a precious child, my friend, come from a long time 
ago. Ah! what things she might tell—no, sefior ?—this Mesa Child! 
She is so serious, like the ancients.’”’ The father’s arms tightened 
about his wee daughter, and he rocked her gently to and fro, asking 
softly, ‘‘ Where are the Mesa Folk, little one? Are you lonely?”’ 

‘“*But yours is a different religion, my friend,’”’ said Marcelino, 
coming up smiling from his reverie. ‘‘ You are not lost in the desert 
as we are, and so a dream-child will never be born to you. But you 
do not think she will fall over the cliff to her people, some twilight ? 
—Never !”’ 

Los Angeles. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PECULIARITIES OF CALI- 
FORNIA. 


BY THEODORE H. HITTELL.* 


presents more numerous and more marked 

peculiarities than any other State of the 

Union. Before the acquisition of Alaska 

5 it was in the latitudinal center of the 

Ve United States, being about as far north 

Ny alt: ‘| of the parallel of Key West as south 

of the parallel of the Lake of the Woods; 

and since the acquisition of Alaska it has been and is now 

n the longitudinal center, being about as far east of the 

meridian of Behring’s Island as west of the meridian of 

New Brunswick. It follows, therefore, that though until 

recently on the extreme western verge of the United States 

and hitherto generally regarded and spoken of as the 
Occident and remote Far-West, it is in fact central. 

It is not only central longitudinally, but it is central in 
another and more important respect. There is as much 
ocean frontage belonging to the United States west of Cali- 
fornia as there is east of California—that is to say, the 
Oregon, Washington and Alaskan sea-board is as extensive 
as that from Maine around Florida to Texas. The Atlan- 
tic coast as yet excels in population, productiveness and 
commerce, but the Pacific coast excels in youth, capabili- 
ties and prospects for the future. 

Leaving out of consideration the Atlantic and looking 
only at the Pacific coast of North America, we find that 
California is in the latitudinal center between Panama on 
the south and Point Barrow on the north, or between the 
heat of Darien and the cold of Behring’s Straits. There 
is also about the same length of ocean frontage from Cres- 
cent City to Icy Cape as from San Diego to Point Malo. 
The exact manner in which the land of North America was 
formed may be doubtful; but it would almost seem, upon 


*The historian of California. 
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looking at the map, as if in the elevation of the con- 
tinent the western coast had been bulged out into the 
Pacific, and that California, as if to make it the commer- 
cial center of traffic with Asia, had been pushed furthest 
forward in the great continental curve. If it be true, as 
we are taught, that ‘“Westward the course of empire takes 
its way,” there is reason to believe that the commerce of 
the Pacific will one day equal if not exceed that of the 
Atlantic, and when that day comes the unequalled mari- 
time position and value of California will be recognized 
and appreciated. 

In reference also to the prevailing winds and currents 
between North America and Asia, California occupies a 
central position. "The almost constant breezes come down 
across the northern seas upon our northwest coast, while 
the regular northeast trades, that serve to temper the heats 
of equatorial Polynesia, skirt our southern borders. Again, 
the current of the Kuro Siwo or Gulf Stream of the North 
Pacific, as it sweeps down from the Aleutian Islands, fol- 
lows the same general course as the winds, striking the 
coast of California from the northwest and then veering 
off to the southwest and helping to form the great equa- 
torial current that flows under the Tropic of Cancer ever 
towards the west. Under a skilful pilot the ship that sails 
from California to China goes out in a southwesterly direc- 
tion and takes advantage of the southern winds and cur- 
tents that waft it towards the setting sun, while the same 
ship in returning from China makes for the north and 
comes in like a racer on the northern winds and currents 
that drive it along from the northwest. The early Spanish 
navigators, who may be said to have laid out the first road- 
ways across the Pacific, soon learned the main facts in re- 
gard to these prevailing winds and currents and the man- 
ner of their impingement upon the North American conti- 
nent, and it was in their knowledge of these facts that we 
find the reason why the famous old Spanish galleons in 
their trade with the Orient, on their outward voyages ran 
almost directly west from Acapulco to the Philip- 
pine Islands, but, in returning with their treasures of silks 
and spices and sweet-smelling gums, always sought a 
northern latitude and came down with full sails within 
sight of the coast of California. 

Connected also with these winds and currents, which 
have much the same tempering and equalizing effects upon 
the west coast of North America that the westerly winds 
and the Gulf Stream have upon the west coast of Europe, 
are the extraordinary curves of the isothermal lines which 
distinguish California from all the other States, make it 
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possible to grow oranges at Chico as well as at Los Ange- 
les, and cause us to reckon our degrees of temperature 
rather by longitude than by latitude. In the same connec 
tion must likewise be counted our remarkable rain storms 
and the position we occupy between the too-large precipi- 
tation of Oregon and the too-small precipitation of Ari- 
zona. ‘To an ordinary observer it is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and to a meteorologist it would seem that nothing 
could be more fascinating, than the study of the manner in 
which the great atmospheric swirls, hundreds of miles in 
extent, sweep in from the North Pacific, and, according as 
they pass eastward over British Columbia or veer to the 
southward, give us dry weather or furnish us with copious 
and invigorating rains. 

When we come to consider the topography of the differ- 
ent parts of California as related to one another, we find 
still more remarkable features. In general shape the State 
may be roughly compared to one felloe of a wagon-wheel, 
with its convex or outward rim towards the ocean. Most 
of its inward rim, with the exception of the lava-beds in 
the northeast and the sand deserts in the southeast, is 
formed by the high, snow-crowned crests of the Sierra 
Nevada. West of these and between them and the Coast 
Range of mountains are the extensive interior valleys of 
the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, with their two great 
rivers, one from the north and the other from the south, 
and each supplied and reinforced by numerous snow-fed 
tributaries that come tumbling down from the Sierra all 
the way from Shasta to the Tejon. All the west slope of 
the Sierra, five hundred miles in length, through which 
these reinforcing streams flow, contains more or less au- 
riferous earth ; and every one of the streams, whether it 
swells the floods of the Sacramento or the San Joaquin, 
rolls down a rich tribute of golden grains. 

In the middle of the outer rim of the felloe above refer- 
red to, or in the center of the great continental curve that 
protrudes most into the ocean, and almost exactly equi- 
distant from Crescent City on the north and San Diego on 
the south, and from the Modoc lava-beds on the northeast 
and the Colorado deserts on the southeast, is the Bay of 
San Francisco. Thisis the center and mouth, so to speak, 
of perhaps the most symmetrical and interesting natural 
drainage system on the face of the globe. The entire 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada, which is much the 
widest and deepest slope and the only one upon which any 
amount of rain or snow is precipitated, drains down to the 
confluence of the two great rivers on the east of Monte 
Diablo and thence through Suisun, San Pablo and San 
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Francisco Bays and by way of the Golden Gate into the 
ocean. Every one who examines a relief-map of California 
cannot help noticing with more than ordinary interest its 
magnificent interior valieys, each several hundred miles 
long, looking as if they had been scooped out and leveled 
off between the Sierra on the one side and the Coast Range 
on the other, and the course of the combined river drain- 
age around the northern base of Monte Diablo, through 
the Straits of Carquinez and around the southern base of 
Tamalpais into the Pacific. 

In addition to the main drainage from the Sierran 
streams, which pours into the head of Suisun Bay, are the 
subordinate currents from the slopes of the Coast Range 
and its spurs, which thread the valleys of Suisun, Napa 
and Sonoma on the north and those of Livermore, Santa 
Clara and San Mateo on the south. All these drain di- 
rectly into the Bay, and increase the volume of waters that 
find their exit through the Golden Gate; and curiously 
enough the extent of territory drained and the amount of 
drainage are about the same north of the Bay as they are 
south of the Bay. just as the extent of the Sacramento 
Valley and the water drained from it are about the same as 
those of the San Joaquin Valley. And what is still more 
remarkable is that on each side of the Bay, and substan- 
tially equidistant from it, are secondary channels of drain- 
age, nearly equal in extent of territory drained and amount 
of drainage, the one to the north being that of Russian 
river, which flows down from the northwest towards the 
the Bay, but before reaching it suddenly turns west and 
empties into the ocean in Sonoma county, and the other to 
the south being that of the Salinas river, which flows up 
from the southeast towards the Bay, but before reaching it 
suddenly turns west and empties into the ocean in Monterey 
county. 

Still further north than Russian river are the Gualala, 
Eel and Klamath rivers, while south of the Salinas are the 
Santa Rosa, Santa Clara and San Gabriel, and, as if to 
make up for the preponderance in size of the Eel and 
Klamath on the north, we border on the Colorado on the 
south. So of our mountains, there seems to be a balancing 
between the north and the south. In other words, the 
rough ridgy country in the northwest corner of the State 
is paralleled by the rough ridgy country in the southwest 
corner. Mount Shasta north has its counterpart in Mount 
San Bernardino south. Cape Mendocino north finds its 
apposite in Point Concepcion south. Humboldt and Bodega 
Bays north have their correspondents in San Diego and 
Monterey Bays south. And so with respect to nearly every 
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great physical feature of our State, there is an astonishing 
symmetry between the two parts. There was the same 
kind of symmetry in the early mining days between what 
were known as the northern mines, which were supplied 
from Sacramento, and the southern mines, which were sup- 
plied from Stockton. There is the same kind of symmetry 
today between the cinnabar mines north and the cinnabar 
mines south ; between the Trinity mines north and the San 
Bernardino mines south; between the mines of any metal 
worked north of the Bay and of the same metal worked 
south of the Bay. There is the same kind of symmetry 
also between the fields and orchards and gardens of the 
north and the fields and orchards and gardens of the south, 
differing not in extent or beauty or value, but only in 
variety of products. There is the same kind of symmetry 
between the people of the two regions, their intelligence, 
their activity and their worth, each being the complement 
of the other, and evidently calculated to remain united, to 
hold together, to supplement and support each other, and 
to constitute, at least while the physical features of the 
country remain as they are, one undivided and indivisible 
State. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MIDSUMMER SONG. 


BY HILTON R. CREER. 


When wan Midsummer holds the land 
Close-clasped within her magic hand, 

A mellow haze enwraps the ways 
Where, placid-browed, the mountains stand. 


The bounding brooks that laughed with Spring, 
By pebbly banks no longer sing; 

No more rejoice, but sink their voice 
To dull and drowsy murmuring. 


From hedge to hedge the eye can trace 
The silken filaments of lace 

By spiders spun ere yet the sun 
Had glimmered o’er the morning ways. 


Oppressive silences enfold 

The songless wood and sleeping wold 
When Noonday spills upon the hills 

Her lavish largesses of gold. 


And yet, though hushed the song of streams, 
Most gracious is my lot, meseems, 

For joyous still by copse or hill 
I wander, comraded with dreams. 


Pittsburg, Texas. 














TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 


Chas. F. Lammis. 
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As another rainy season approaches, with its menace to the unpro- 
tected adobe walls of the old Missions, the Club again urges all mem- 
bers to pay their dues, and all who have not been members to become 
so. Itis of the utmost importance to do further protective work at 
Capistrano, San Fernando and San Diego, and to begin the conserva- 
tion of Pala before this winter’s rains set in. The Club has al- 
ready expended some $3,500 in expert repairs at the three first 
named Missions; but this is only a beginning. The article on an- 
other page gives some idea of what has been done at Capistrano. 
All work is done by experts and is historically correct; and all 
moneys received go net to the cause. Membership is $1 per year; 
life membership is $25; and several larger donations have been re- 
ceived. The Missions are the noblest architectural remains in the 
United States; and it would be a lasting disgrace to permit them to 
disappear. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $3,839.96. Louisa C. Bacon, Matta- 
poisett, Mass., $20 (making $50 in all from her.) $1 each: Mrs. J. L. 
Hall, Dr. J. A. Munk, Miss M. M. Fette, Los Angeles. 
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TO LOVE WHAT (8 TRUE, TO WATE SHAMS, TO FEAR NOTHING WITHOWT, AND TO THINK A LITTLE. 


Were not the Westerner incorrigibly modest, it would 
never do for him to revisit the pale glimpses of the East. 
Conformed, now, to horizons he does vo/ dent with his 
elbows every time he turns around; shriven of provincial- 
ism by travel and comparison ; fond of the people who still 
stay where they happened, while he lives where he likes ; 
living next door to Nature and just across the street from 
the only Better Country that the heart of man hath con- 
ceived—by all this he is peculiarly surefooted and of well- 
seasoned head, warranted not to swell. He can view with 
good-natured pity, and no notion of arrogance, the stuffed- 
doll “‘ life” of his unremoved contemporaries. It does not 
make him vain that ‘‘ we do these things rather better”— 
for he expects travel, elbow-room, climate and other evolu- 
tionary forces of the first magnitude to have some effect. 
He remembers what they have done for him, and that he 
did not invent them. 

Otherwise he would be insufferable after a return to the 
old conditions in which he was once contented. He would 
be insolently puffed up over the mere fact that 90 per cent. 
of his countrymen dwell in a climate he would not give his 
neighbor’s yellow dog—forgetful that while he now knows 
better than to live in such weather, it is largely by accident 
that he learned better. He would ‘“‘ view with sneerness” 
the sweltering hordes that hive in the vast madhouses of 
Chicago and New York. He would scoff at their slowness 
in “‘modern improvements,” and compare them odiously 
with the better furnitures of his own frontier, of which 
the Easterner thinks as a rude desert. He would swell his 
chest over his marked advantages in transit, in hygiene, 
in domestic economy, in food, in everything that makes for 
health and comfort and life. But having learned some- 
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thing, he merely takes the East as a joke, loves the people 
who are lovable, doesn’t see the others at all, does not pre- 
tend that he gave God the idea of making a Real Country, 
and says no more of his luck than seems needful for the 
spiritual and temporal well-being of such as deserve a 
better fate than the East. 

For two months, now, the Lion has been meandering 
through the Hotbeds of Civilization with a disinheriting 
eye, perpetual pores, and less profanity (he trusts) than 
anyone ever before shed on the like provocation. And, be- 
ing still in melted mood, he does not feel competent to tell 
just how the Old Thing looks. But there are a few mild 
reflections which may serve until he shall come where the 
thermometer needs no fire-escape. 





a 


All across Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana TANTALUS 


he saw the fields parched and shriveled—beside 

vast, muddy rivers, whose volume would have insured a 
crop to every acre in the Middle West. Half a corn crop, 
potatoes burned up, stock lean for want ot pasture. And 
do you fancy he saw a hand lifted to put two and two 
together—the starveling crop and the life-giving water ? 
Not so much as a bucket drawn from the river to give to 
drink to the thirsty fields. Not so much as a Mexican ox- 
wheel or an Egyptian sweep—not to say a Mormon irrigat- 
ing ditch. And this in a country which understands it- 
self to be smart! One would fancy that even if these four 
or five million Americans had never read anything, had 
never heard that naked fellahs along the Nile 3000 years 
ago, and tribal Aztecs and New Mexican “savages” a 
thousand, knew enough to keep their crops from choking 
to death, the American smartness would have enabled 
them to invent a plan so simple. But no! The only 
remedy they had invented was to pray in the churches al] 
over the Middle West that God would please send them 
some rain. In one case, noted by the newspapers at the 
time, God sent rain—and it washed away the church. 

Yes, there was one other ingenuity. On one train the 
Lion met and talked with eleven farmers—no two in com- 
pany—going to the city to sell off their cattle for what 
they would fetch, as there was nothing to feed them 
withal. 
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THE or Asa matter of fact, the average Eastern farmer 
” po OY —though he would look with horror on a mere 





gf faro-player—is the most conspicuous of gamblers. His 
life is a dicing with the sky——his year’s labor on the turn 
of the weather. He uses wit and industry, like the gam- 
bler, on a “‘system” to beat the game; but the percent- 
age is against him. And it appears never to have oc- 
curred to him to deal his own weather. This seems all 
right to him ; but to a Californian it seems a stupidity be- 
yond words. In the arid Southwest—in Utah and Color- 
ado, New Mexico, Arizona and California, the land that a 
few years ago was “ the Great American Desert,” we have 
a taken farming from the category of three-card monte and 
wt made it a science. Freed from destructive storms by the 
simple device of a long-enough railroad ticket; freed from 
the drudgery of doing a year’s work in half a year (as 
they must do where the other half isn’t fit to work in); re- 
lieved of loneliness and big workings, since we can get as 
much from ten acres as the other man gets from one hun- 
dred and sixty ; and unworried about the rainfall, since we 
wet our fields and our whistles when they need it—why, 
we have made farming the “‘ surest thing ” man has ever 
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practiced. 
WEATHER In these two months astray, the Lion has seen 
- | page oF more hot days and nights, has perspired more, has 





seen more thunderstorms, mosquitos, wilted collars, mud, 
wrecking winds and discomfort in general, than in seven- 
{ teen years of California. He has read the accounts of 
ei more deaths by sunstroke than ever died in California of 
any epidemic; and twice as many people were killed by 
the sun in one day in New York City as have perished by 
earthquake in the West since history began. Sunstroke, 
by the way, is absolutely unknown on the Pacific Slope. 
The Lion in this trip has personally seen but two people 
killed by the sun—a man in Chicago and a little girl in 
New York, who went down on the sidewalk as if struck by 
a bullet. Also, seven horses. Thousands of horses in the 
big cities wear big straw hats to save them from a like 
fate. Fancy telling that to a native Westerner! And one 
pleasant July day he saw the thermometer stand at 118° on 
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Dearborn street, Chicago. The official record was 103°— 
taken at the top of the Auditorium tower, some 250 feet in 
the air. This was doubtless authentic; but the Lion didn’t 
observe many Chicagoans walking around on a level with 
that observatory—tmost of them were using the sidewalks. 
And New York and Washington were no improvement in 
comfort or safety. 


The Lion saw no better railroad trains than ‘SOME 
° ° ° ° CASUAL 

run in California. He saw no electric street COMPARISONS. 
cars so good as the best in Los Angeles. He found the 
employes of transit systems far less intelligent and far 
worse mannered than we would tolerate in the West. He 
found Chicago and New York wretchedly inadequate as to 
street signs, and numbered in a medieval and ignorant 
fashion Los Angeles discarded when it was a country town. 
Incredible as it may seem, these stupendous cities, with 
over five million people, cling to the old continuous num- 
bering—and sometimes with opposite houses a hundred 
numbers apart—instead of the system of 100 to the block. 
He found no handsomer school-buildings ; not a seventh as 
many churches to population in New York as in Los An- 
geles; no finer drygoods and grocery stores; no better 
newspapers (nor so many in proportion) ; less prosperous 
looking farms and more dilapidated villages ; dirty streets, 
and a clamor like the inferno. As for attractive homes, 
California is vastly superior to any part of the East. He 
found Chicago still partly using its well as a cesspool, and 
New York split up the front with a stenchsome trench for 
underground transit, and horse-cars still in evidence. Ex- 
cept Washington, which is beautiful and full of trees, the 
great Eastern cities are worse to live in than they were 
twenty years ago; noisier, dirtier, darker, more crowded ; 
more deserted in summer by the privileged class who can 
go somewhere to be comfortable, more crushing to those 
who cannot. Yet millions of the smartest Americans 
choose to persist in these bedlams ; without room or time 
to live, cheerfully drinking and breathing the ineffable ex- 
halations of several million other reeking citizens, deny- 
ing their children their birthright—the Lion has not seen 
in the whole trip a dozen children with the California 
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color in their faces—yet really wondering why everyone 
else doesn’t ‘‘come to live here.” And the Lion’s only 
comfort in the whole trip—aside from the pleasure of his 
little cub in wonders she hopes never to see again—has 
been the renewed realization how lovable some people can 
remain in that environment. Some of the Salt of the 
Earth are there—here’s wishing them in a better shake! 
A PECK The incompatible Prof. Harry Thurston Peck is the only 
OF ally of the discomfited and discredited Seligman strikers to 
TROUBLE. answer back a word to the charges made against them of 
immoral and unscientific methods in the Ross case. He does not, 
indeed, pretend to answer what was said in these pages for June as 
to his own peculiar procedure—which even a cleverer juggler would 
find hard to defend—but in his August Bookman he does give up 
about a page to a lordly waving aside of the accusation as “‘amusing 
but not serious.’’ Naturally he deems absurd the contention that the 
attack on Stanford University sprang largely from Eastern provin- 
cialism—of which he is no mean example. This need not be dis- 
cussed now. Insularity—and Prof. Peck’s share in it—is a good 
enough text at any time, and shall have in its time its sermon. But 
his ‘‘ defense,’’ being part evasive and part untruth shall have its 
present attention. 

‘““We understand (and this is the vital point),’’ says Prof. Peck, 
“that Mr. Lummis has accepted official favours from Prest. Jordan 
and from the other authorities of the Stanford University. That 
fact must prevent everyone from taking seriously anything that he 
writes or says upon the subject.”’ 

It might be convenient to him if ‘‘thzt fact’? would so prevent ; 
but it will not. There are people to whom “ the vital point’’ will be 
not whether Prof. Peck ‘‘understands’’ that I have accepted 
“* favours,’’ but whether my charges are trfe. Prof. Peck does 
not venture todeny them. He has a right to profess that his own 
essays would be unreliable if and after his colleague in the Columbia 
faculty and in the present fiasco, Prof. Seligman, offered him a bow 
or acigar unrebuked. He has a right to admit that if he were a 
lawyer he would understand that a retainer bound him to perjure 
himself ; that as an editor and reviewer he cannot deal truthfully 
with a book from whose publisher he has accepted the “‘favour’’ of 
an advertisement. He may be correct in fancying that in the circles 
which he adorns this is the generic rule. But he may as well under- 
stand now as at another time that this magazine is runon other lines. 

But Prof. Peck does not “ understand ”’ any such thing. It is pain- 
ful to have to rebuke a Columbia professor twice running for his 
misuse of the King’s English. Possibly the gentleman meant to 
tell us that he has heard someone say that I had “ accepted fav- 
ours.’’ And quite in line with the strikers he espouses, this is quite 
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sufficient for him. Without attempting to verify his anonymous 
rumor, therefore plainly not caring whether it was true or not, he 
has given this foolish falsehood what circulation he could. 

I have accepted no “‘ favours,”’ official or unofficial, from Stanford 
University or any of its authorities. Nor if I had would it seem to 
me necessary to lie in its behalf. All the “ favours” of all the uni- 
versities in the country would not seem to me a good bargain for 
putting my name to a careless falsehood, nor to screeds so ignorant 
and ill-bred as Prof. Peck has twice signed in this controversy. If 
he finds it “amusing ”’ to be charged with ignorance, untruth and an 
indecent assault upon a woman, I can but envy his sense of humor, 
It must be an invaluable possession for a gentleman so peculiarly 
liable to be amused in just this way. 


Death has been striking high, of late, in theliteraryranks; HIS 
and since the last issue of this magazine has taken four 
men we could ill afford to part with. W. J. Stillman, whose 
ripe autobiography was barely done in time; and John Fiske, the 
eminent popularizer of history—a victim to the Eastern summer 
heat—and Charles Nordhoff, the pioneer writer of California as a 
home ; and Joseph Le Conte, the well-beloved geologist—that is a 
heavy toll for so short a time. California has been taxed dispropor- 
tionately in the death of Nordhoff and Le Conte; two of her most 
eminent men each in his field, and two whose lives made life better 
to all that touched them. Even in this material age, there is room 
and reward for the young men who shall seriously and broadly try to 
fit themselves to fill the places of these four. 


SHINING 


MARKS. 


This issue has been seriously delayed by the removal of READY 


the office of publication to larger quarters especially de- 

signed for the business, and in pursuance of plans for the 
enlargement, broadening and betterment of the magazine. Steps 
are now taking to acquire a complete plant of its own, with full 
equipment not only for the production of the magazine but for a 
general publishing business. Its field is growing. Los Angeles is 
growing faster than any other city in the Union, and the magazine, 
with constantly increasing business and standing, must enlarge the 
facilities it has long taxed. Without losing any of the qualities 
which have won it the sort of friends it values, it expects shortly to 
make improvements which will very greatly increase its scope and 
value. 


FOR 
EXPANSION. 


Even as these pages are upon the press, our President has ABOUT TIME 
been shot down by an obscure and unpronounceable assas- FOR US 


sin. Itis too early (this day next following the deed) to 

forecast the outcome. ‘The doctors are hopeful; and surgery is not 
what it was in Garfield’s day. On the other hand, Garfield had the 
advantage of a dozen years in age and of a far more normal phy- 
sique. The figure President McKinley has suffered within a few 
years makes an abdominal wound immeasurably critical. It is a 
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slender thread now upon which hangs so much. Every genuine 
American, of whatsoever faith, will earnestly hope—and each after 
his own fashion pray—that the President shall recover. God spare 
him—and thus much of our country’s honor! 

Whatever the result of these shameful wounds, even if the one 
chance in a thousand fall in our favor, we may now count that within 
thirty-six years three Presidents of the United States have been 
murdered in office. If anything on earth can give a moment’s pause 
to our national hurrah of Prosperity and Progress, this should be 
the thing. Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, we thump 
our chests in glee, and bid a shrugging elder world admire how we 
float. Now, perhaps, we can stop long enough to remember that the 
ocean is old and deep and has deait with boys and bladders before— 


and shall again. 

Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley—does that red list mean anything? 
Is this Prosperity ? Do we expect to assassinate a President every 
dozen years, if only we are Making Money? Is there no one to 
reckon with, save one addled wretch ? Is this whata republic means? 
What is a republic, except The Lot of Us? 

The murder at Buffalo means more than the death of any one man. 
It means more than our sympathy for him and his. It is an affront 
and shame to every American, a blot upon our country. Three 
Presidents murdered— and all within a short lifetime! What other 
country in the world has done so ill? What two countries have 
equaled this bloody record in the same time ? How many centuries 


since a King of England has been assassinated ? How many Czars 
have perished feloniously within our memory? When did poor 
Mexico butcher a Viceroy or President? Why isa ruler’s life less 
safe in this country than in the “ revolutionary’’ South American 
republics ? 

Perhaps it means something, that we have murdered more rulers 
in thirty-six years than any other civilized country has in a hundred. 
Perhaps it means something, that we yearly roast alive more human 
beings than any savage tribe ever did. Perhaps it means something, 
that we have more murders, rapes, infanticides; than any other na- 
tion. And if any of these things mean anything, it is about time, 
is it not, for us to find out what they mean? It is time, perhaps, for 
you and me to be looking ourselves up and down for spots—for 
when a republic goes wrong, no man’s clothes are clean from 
blood. It is as cowardly as it is childish to lay these things to un- 
digested aliens, to anarchists, to the ignorant. Is this an alien 
country ? Is this an anarchic country? Is this a country of Poor 
White Trash? Orisit Ours? Who lets in aliens undigested? Who 
tolerates anarchists? Who leaves ignorance unremedied? Who 
shall guard the life of our chief magistrate—police and an army, 
or the faithful citizenship of free men? Who makes bad laws or 
leaves good ones lax—the hireling politician or the People who hire 
him carelessly ? It may bea goodtime to suppress anarchy in the 
United States ; it is a far more vital time to feel that every man who 
rides ona republic is a thief if he evades his fare. There are a few 
hundred anarchists in this country; there are millions of men ‘‘ too 
busy ’’ to render anarchy here as impossible as it was when we still 
remembered the old ideals of the republic. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


To say that the history of the West is the record of rail- COMBINING 
road-building would not be entirely correct. But it is within WESTERN 
bounds to say that of all the factors engaged in planting RAILROADS. 
civilization, where fifty years ago there was naught but primeval 
wilderness, the most influential was the iron horse. And it is meas- 
urably true to add that the prosperity of producers and the progress 
of settlement in this Western land promptly reflects the wisdom or 
the error of various policies in railroad management. During the last 
few years certain new tendencies of mighty import to the economic 
life of the West have been observable in railroad policy. Of these 
tendencies the most important by far is that which looks to consoli- 
dation in ownership and management. This process began at the 
upper edge of the map and has gradually extended until it includes 
the great through line which parallels the Mexican boundary. Al- 
though the absorption of many local lines is yet far from complete, 
enough has been done to justify the statement that the old era of 
competition in Western railroading has now passed away, and that 
in its place there has come a new era of combination and of har- 
mony. The change must be a matter of vast significance. It must 
necessarily have a close and intimate relation to the future commer- 
cial life of the West, using the term in its broadest sense as touching 
not only the exchange of commodities, but the settlement of people 
on the land, the development of mining and manufacturing, and the 
growth of cities. This new influence cannot be neutral. It must be 
foe ig J good or positively bad. And it isa matter of the highest 
nterest and importance to consider which. 


The theory of competition is that when the public isdis- THEORY 
satisfied with rates or service from a given line it may find OF 
rompt relief by transferring its patronage to another. COMPETITION. 

he further theory is that the constant struggle for business between 
competing roads will result in preserving reasonable charges all 
around. he reverse of this proposition would be that where there is 
no competition the public must submit to an arbitrary tariff and ser- 
vice, and that the single management which controls the only means 
of transportation will be able absolutely to dictate the terms upon 
which business may proceed. If these propositions be sound, it would 
almost inevitably follow that the recent consolidations must be 
calamitous to our people. But are they sound ? 


However men may differ on other subjects, they agree TEACHING 
that experience is more valuable than abstract theory. oF 
Now, California and the West have had thirty years’ expe- EXPERIENCE. 
rience with competitive railroad management. Have the results 
been all that the theory would seem toimply? Asa matter of fact, 
has the machinery of competition furnished an automatic means of 
relief from high charges and poor service? By withholding traffic 
from one line and giving it to another have our people been able to 
command the needed influence in the development of natural re- 
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sources? In a word, have the results of competition been so satis- 
factory that we must now contemplate any change with dread as 
something which must inevitably prove unfortunate? These ques- 
tions go to the root of the matter. Every one of them must be 
answered in the negative. Competitive railroad management has not 
in practice given us the results which it promises in theory. To the 
business community it has brought alternating periods of high rates 
and low, with perpetual uncertainty as to what transportation charges 
will be in the future. This condition is always disturbing to com- 
merce. To the railroads themselves competition has brought de- 
structive rate wars and has frequently led to financial embarrassment 
and even to bankruptcy. The ulterior effects have been seen in 
political warfare between the public and the corporations, in com- 
mercial stagnation at certain times and places, and in the utter dis- 
couragement of that interest which underlies all others in Western 
development—the interest of colonization. Whatever may come 
from the policy of consolidated ownership and management, the 
policy of competition among Western railroads has been proven to 
be unscientific and unfavorable to the best interests of patrons and 
of stockholders. 
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IN OLD What is the promise of results under the new order of 
ENGLAND things? The policy may be judged in the West only by its 
AND IN NEW. earliest manifestations. But in other communities—both in 

old England and in New England, for instance—it may be weighed 
in the scales of the years. Public sentiment in Great Britain is not 
favorable to the kind of competition we have had in the West. There 
existing railroad lines cannot be paralleled without a special act of 
Parliament. It must be shown, first of all, that there isa public 
yb need for the newline. Then, that the business is capitalized on the 
mo basis of the actual investment, so that the large values represented 
by the franchise given by the public shall not be used as a basis for 
the issue of securities on which dividends shall be compelled. Fur- 
thermore, the public limits charges to the lowest rate of interest on 
safe investments; dictates the character of construction ; and tests 
every mile of track, every culvert and every bridge before trains are 
permitted to be run. Under such conditions railroad monopoly does 
not imply the oppression of the traveline or shipping public. 

Such regulations are impossible where unre-iricted competition pre- 

vails. In other words, the protection of the public interests carries 

with it the obligation to protect the capital invested in the work. 

It is better for the public and better for the capital. And the first 

step to the adoption of such methods in the West was taken when 

James J. Hill consolidated the Great Northern with the Northern Pa- 

cific, thereby eliminating competition from the Northwest. In New 

England the process of consolidation began some fifteen years ago. 

Practically, there are but two railroad systems in all New England 

today. These two have absorbed their many competitors. Lower 

charges for freight and passenger traffic, and infinitely better ser- 
vice, have resulted. Morever, the assertion of public authority has 
been better justified, better received, and more effective. 


od 


RESULTS The new policy in the West is as yet in its early infancy. 
IN THE What has it demonstrated thus far? To begin where the 
NORTHWEST. policy itself began, has it exerted a depressing influence on 

the vast region between Lake Superior and Puget Sound? On the 
contrary, it has worked well for both public and private interests. 
The development of the Dakotas, of Montana, of Idaho and of Wash- 
ington has gone forward with a vim and a vigor hitherto unknown. 
A new spirit of enterprise has begun to thrill through every commu- 
nity. New agricultural districts are beginning to be settled and old 
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towns to shake off the lethargy which held them in bonds. The 
effect on the railroad properties themselves has been equally strik- 
ing. Paying roads have been made more profitable, while those that 
had been bankrupt are now making money. 


In California the consolidation policy has so far produced AND 


no bad results, but seems to promise to accomplish as much IN 
good as it has done elsewhere. The new head of the South- CALIFORNIA, 


ern Pacific system—now affiliated with the Union Pacific—began 
with the grateful announcement that he would take the road out of 
politics. He proceeded to reform many minor abuses. Acting in 
harmony with the management of the Santa Fé, he made rates for 
colonists which permit large numbers of people to visit the Pacific 
Coast with a view to making their homes here. This is the true 
policy for Western railroads—to enable people to inhabit their terri- 
tory. It has been estimated that every family settling upon a given 
line is worth, considering what it ships in and what it ships out, 
$250 per year to the railroad. When people shall come by thousands 
and tens of thousands this figure will amount to a very great total. 
Under the competitive plan it was practically impossible to carry 
this philosophy into the head office of every corporation. By the 
time one president had been convinced five others had slipped off the 
hook. If one road granted low rates the others inaugurated a rate 
war. This demoralized traffic and had a tendency to increase charges 
in the end. With consolidated management it is only necessary to 
convince a few broad-gauged men. Then, if the plan prove suc- 
cessful, it can be made permanent without any danger of disrupting 
the whole basis of traffic by precipitating strife among the railroads. 
The simple truth is that just in proportion as the business of trans- 
<r is brought into harmony does it become truly scientific. 

hat the present railroad policy marks the end of progress no one, 
of course, can pretend; bit that it is more intelligent and, hence, 
more favorable to the development and prosperity of the West than the 
reckless competition we have had in the past, no thoughtful student 
of our economic life can deny. The subject is one worthy of much 
deeper consideration than it can be given here, but the point is this: 
Let us be thankful for what we have; let us have faith that even 
better things are ahead. This should at least be the philosophic 
attitude of those who believe that the final solution of the trans- 
portation problem will be found in government ownership. However 
remote that solution may be, the transition could be effected far 
more easily after consolidation than before. Competition leads 
inevitably to combination ; combination to monopoly ; monopoly to 
public ownership. Such has been the process in the case Of water 
and lighting systems in many cities, and such is the apparent ten- 
dency of street railways in several conservative communities. But 
let = wait and see what the railroad monopoly purposes to do 
with us, 


At no time since the great railroad boom between 1886 THE RIVAL 
and 1890 has the construction of new lines been so active in ROADS TO 


the West as now. That the long-cherished dream of direct 

connection between Salt Lake and Los Angeles should now material- 
ize in the form of two rival lines—both backed with amplest capital 
—is one of those rare surprises which does not too often mark the 
history of our development. The terminals of these roads both rank 
among the most remarkable of American cities. Both are towns of 
extraordinary historical interest: both have exerted an unusual 
influence upon the sections in which they are located ; and both have 
continued to pile up population through good times and bad. If Salt 
Lake and Los Angeles were taken off the map of the West and out 
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of its history for the last half century what holes they would leave 
in both! It would be difficult to conceive of either map or history 
without these great dominating communities in their respective sec- 
tions of the West. Two new railroad lines with such electric bat- 
teries at their terminal points must exert an influence little less than 
magical upon that wide region—vacant and voiceless, but richly en- 
dowed with every source of economic wealth—which lies between 
them and which has waited so long for its day of development to 
dawn. Rich mines which could not get their ores to market for lack 
of transportation facilities ; veritable mountains of iron and of salt 
which have lain as idle and useless as if they were so much dirt; 
wasted rivers of precious waters with countless thousands of potential 
horse-power; fertile lands where homes for millions might raise 
their roofs against the background of purple mountains—all these 
are now to become factors that count in the making of civilization. 





ARIZONA Arizona, too, is getting its share of the new railroad ac- 
STRIDING tivity. Phelps, Dodge & Company are pushing the line 
AHEAD. eastward from their wonderful copper camp at Bisbee to 
connections at El Paso. Well informed men see in this move the 
purpose of the Rock Island to stretch its arm westward to the Pacific. 
Local lines are also being improved and extended in the mining re- 
gions of Arizona. Northern Mexico is feeling the influence of this 
development and getting new facilities of communication. With its 
mining, its railroad-building, and its prosperous live-stock industry, 
Arizona is increasing its population and fast becoming one of the 
brightest spots on the map of the United States. It is to be another 
Africa so far as the production of wealth is concerned. But, spite of 
the long delay in getting Statehood, it will not be, like South Africa, 

a graveyard of liberty. 


SAN DIEGO’S In the midst of all this Southwestern progress what is 
RISING San Diego doing? The City of the Silver Gate is by no 
HOPES. means indifferent to the opportunities which may come to it 
from the present era of prosperity, local and national. It is arraying 
all its forces for a supreme effort to break the walls of its isolation 
and establish direct communication with Yuma. Such a route would 
be the true short line to the Orient, saving hundreds of miles of rail- 
road travel and avoiding high grades and snow blockades. But it is 
in its local aspect that the matter appeals most strongly to San 
Diego. While no one has denied that San Diego has a superb harbor 
in front of it, few have realized or admitted that it had also a vastly 
productive mineral and agricultural country behind it. But the men 
who are now turning the waters of the Colorado River upon the vast 
stretch of fertile delta soil have found the key to San Diego’s back 
country. They have unlocked the door and thrown it wide open. 
What this means to the future of San Diego, provided that it can 
somehow manage to get the Eastern railroad outlet, it is difficult for 
anyone fully to appreciate, even with the essential facts before them. 
Let it be put in this way: If Phoenix and the irrigated lands of 
Salt River Valley were placed at one end of the Colorado Delta ; if 
Bakersfield and the irrigated lands of Kern Valley were placed at 
the other end; then if Fresno and the large district watered by 
Kings River were placed in the middle, none of these great com- 
munities would touch the other. Redlands and Riverside, each with 
its surrounding cultivated area, might be added to the new district 
which is now being spoken into life by the waters of the Colorado 
River, and still there would be ample room for growth. These are 
marvelous facts, of deep significance to the cities so situated as to 
become the points of exchange for all that such a country may pro- 
duce and consume. Well may the people of San Diego realize that 
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this is the supreme moment in the making of their city—that if this 
opportunity escapes them they will be sidetracked for years to come. 
Under any circumstances the trade of this region must be divided 
with Los Angeles to some extent. But without the projected rail- 
road it will go there entirely. The present indications are that San 
Diego’s railroad movement will be successful, and that the next 
national census will reveal a large increase not only in the popula- 
tion of the county—which is already assured—but in that of the city 
as well. 


Coéperation has now become the firmly established cCcoOPERATION 
method of marketing the product of California orchards SOLD THEIR 


and vineyards. It has been vindicated in good times and in 
bad times, and the fact is proven that prosperity on the part of the 
producer is an exact ratio to his control of the market. It is true 
that in fixing a season’s prices coéperative exchanges have some- 
times overshot the mark, but the resulting losses have been trifling 
compared with those which the growers sustained when commission 
houses fixed prices on a basis which did not allow them to make a 
living. One of the most interesting examples of the benefits which 
may arise from coéperation is seen in a recent experience of the 
ne-growers. Last year there was a very large prunecrop. The 
California Fruit Association fixed the prices reasonably high—un- 
reasonably high, some people said. In consequence of this, or for 
some other reason, the crop did not move satisfactorily. ‘‘ Full of 
prunes ’’ may be a slang expression under some circumstances, but it 
exactly expressed the condition of the farmers of Santa Clara Valley 
and many other horticultural districts. With another year’s crop 
coming on, what was to be done about that which already remained 
largely unsold? If the growers had not been thoroughly organized 
under able leadership nothing could have been done except to take 
such terms as might be offered by an unsympathetic market. But 
the prune-growers were well organized. They had brains and they 
had capital. They were therefore in a position to make a fight for 
their lives. They decided that the real cause of their troubles was 
not overproduction, but underconsumption. That is to say, none too 
many prunes are being raised in California, but the world is not 
eating as many prunes as it ought to. Doubtless there are many 
people who do not know that the prune isa very nutritious article of 
diet. Many others think that it is only good when stewed. They do 
not realize that it may be served in a hundred other palatable ways. 
So the Cured Fruit Association decided to advertise the glorious prune 
and, in a mild sort of way, to thrust it down people’s throats whether 
they wanted it or not. They proceeded to take space, “* top of column, 
next to reading matter,’’ in about all the newspapers of the land. 
They had the ladies prepare a most appetizing cook-book showing 
the many and seductive dishes which might be built upon the humble 
prune as a foundation. Doubtless they also obtained professional 
testimonials, to the effect that ‘‘I ate your prunes two years ago and 
and have eaten no others since,’”’ or to the effect that “‘ my husband 
was never good to his family until I began to feed him on prune 
shortcake, and now he is an angel.’’ But the writer has not seen the 
testimonials. He merely infers that the enterprising prune-growers 
went the whole figure. At any rate, they made a success of their 
effort to unload their surplus crop on a world that was dying for 
prunes, but which did not know it. The following extracts from a 
letter written by President F. N. Woods, of the California Cured 
Fruit Association, give evidence that this is so: 

““We have succeeded in opening up several new markets for 
prunes, some in Europe, some in the Orient,and more in our own 
country, through liberal advertising. This advertising was a grand 
success. It called the attention of people all over the United States 
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to the beneficial qualities of the prune as an article of diet, and we 
received thousands of inquiries for our cook-book and other informa- 
tion regarding prunes.’’ 

And now the Associated Press brings the joyful news that the 
prune-growers’ exchange has just unloaded 24,000,000 pounds of its 
product on Eastern buyers at a single stroke. They received $50,000 
spot cash and were to get the balance of $250,000 when the fruit was 
weighed and shipped. The sale was made at a very fair price. The 
plain lessson of this experience is that it is necessary for the pro- 
ducers to act in codéperation in order to protect their interests and 
widen the market for their products. 


THE The regular readers of this department will find a thread 
EDITORIAL of consistent purpose running through it from month to 
TARGET. month. While each issue is intended to be complete in 
itself, so that it shall interest the merely casual reader, it is the per- 
manent audience composed of those deeply interested in the growing 
civilization of the West that the editor means constantly to keep in 
mind. Hence, the editorial articles and outside contributions are 
designed to possess a certain quality of continuity which will give 
them peculiar force when read as a whole. The editor has very de- 
cided views as to the trend of legislation and character of institu- 
tions which will enable the West to develop a type of civilization 
suited to its environment and to the human needs of the Twentieth 
Century. Naturally, he desires to see these views find general ac- 
ceptance in the end. This result can only be attained by scientific 
processes. Economic laws grind their own grist regardless of the 
puny efforts of men. But the happiness and prosperity of the gen- 
erations who succeed each other as tenants of the earth depend 
very largely upon their perception of the character and meaning of 
these economic laws and upon their success in bending their institu- 
tions to fit them. To illustrate, a few million people are living 
between the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean where, in God’s 
good time, twice as many as now live in the entire United States 
shall come to make their homes. They are using land and water 
under laws and customs inherited from their fathers who dealt with 
entirely different conditions. In order to discover the error of these 
laws and customs we must take them up, one by one, for patient 
analysis. Then we must study the forces that surround us and try 
to find out by what measures of reform and progress we may lay the 
best foundation for the prosperity and freedom of our future millions. 
Thus in these early numbers we shall look at our water and land 
laws, at our colonization and coéperative efforts, as they now exist. 
Presently we shall have discovered their elements of weakness and 
of failure and shall then proceed to develop plans for their improve- 
ment. This explanation is made as a means of training the reader’s 
mind upon the editorial target from the same standpoint that the 
writer has chosen in his work. 
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How TO COLONIZE THE PACIFIC COAST. 


FIRST PAPER. 
SEMI-PUBLIC, PRIVATE AND CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS. 


I. 


subjects that can engage the thoughts of the builders 

of the West. How, indeed, shall we colonize the Pacific 
Coast? We are not doing so very rapidly today. With all 
the advantages of soil, climate, mineral wealth and elbow 
room, the growth of California in the last decade barely 
kept pace with the average growth of the oldest Eastern 
States. What is even more strange, such growth as there 
was went more largely into cities and towns than into the 
settlement of country districts. As a matter of fact, 
many of the latter actually declined in population. 

Colonization is not a subject of narrow interest, appealing 
only to those with land to sell. The growth of population 
is a matter of high importance to the railroads, because 
they will move the people and their products ; to whole- 
sale and retail stores, because they will furnish them with 
supplies; to banks, because they will receive their deposits 
and make them loans; finally, to States, counties and 
towns, because they will look to them as a body of tax- 
payers with whom the public burdens may be shared. 
Thus colonization involves the whole broad question of our 
development and prosperity. 

During the past fifty years in which the settlement of 
irrigated lands has been going on, three leading agencies 
have been employed in the work, as follows : 

1. The semi-public efforts of railroads, local Chambers 
of Commerce and State Boards of Trade, aiming at the 
promotion of immigration to certain large sections, rather 
than at the sale of specific tracts of land. 

2. The private efforts of individuals and companies 
having tracts of land of their own to sell. 

3. The codperative efforts of groups of people aiming 
to form colonies for themselves, or to increase the member- 
ship of those already established. 

Taking up each of these efforts and examining them in 
the light of their results, we shall discover where they 
have succeeded and where failed, and be able intelligently 
to discuss new plans adapted to the changed conditions 
which are exerting marked influences both West and East. 


3 this series of papers we are toconsider one of the biggest 
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LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


II. 


The work done by railroad immigration departments, 
and by the business organizations of many cities and 
States, has been vastly beneficial. It is difficult to imagine 
what the West would be today if the result of this ag- 
gressive influence were suddenly subtracted from the sum 
of our achievement. What a wonderfully interesting 
library one would have if one might gather all the books, 
pamphlets, magazines and newspapers which have issued 
from these sources! What a gallery, if one might collect 
all the photographs, maps and other illustrations! When 
to these advertising devices we add the influence of tem- 
porary exhibits at numerous fairs, at home and abroad, we 
get a faint conception of what has been done for us by 
those tireless and ardent workers for the West. Still, 
their work has been chiefly educational rather than pro- 
ductive of direct results. When we have given them their 
full meed of praise it remains to ask ourselves what are 
their limitations when considered from the standpoint of 
the actual organization and direction of the stream of set- 
tlement for which our thousand Western valleys are wait- 
ing. 
The local Chamber of Commerce has everywhere become 
a permanent institution, only a little less essential than the 
school system itself. Its secretary is, first of all, indis- 
pensable as a statistician. Without him the community 
would be quite powerless to measure its progress or to take 
account of its growing needs. He is indispensable again 
as the ready correspondent of the outside public inquiring 
for homes or investments. Finally, he is worth all he costs 
as a perennial source of inspiration to his own locality. 
Without him the tree of progress would wither at its roots 
and the stream of faith dry up at its sources. So also the 
railroad immigration department supplies a permanent 
need, since no other agency can deal officially with the 
very important matter of transportation in its relation to 
settlers. 

It still remains to inquire whether these semi-public in- 
strumentalities serve our needs in getting settlers. They 
do not, except to a very limited extent. They can supply 
general literature and find the general financial support for 
effective advertising done through responsible newspapers 
and magazines. Beyond this point they cannot go effect- 
ively. When they undertake to supply the vast amount of 
specific information required in the successful organization 
of colonies they fail to meet the public demand. The time 
has come when scientific methods are required in this de- 
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partment. The work in hand is not booming, but build- 
ing. It is serious work, calling for the use of trained in- 
telligence. That is, of intelligence widely informed in 
this particular field. 

When a man wants to erect an elaborate building he 
first sends for an architect, who is not only capable of pre- 
paring the general design, but understands all classes of 
material which will be used in construction and who knows 
the relations of the various contractors and groups of arti- 
zans to the completed whole. While any enterprising man 
may point out the need and advantages of such a building, 
and even indicate a good site in a general way, a different 
sort of trained intelligence is required to work out the de- 
tails, to lay a safe foundation, and to evolve a superstruc- 
ture which shall meet all the demands of utility and 
beauty. 

Within their well defined spheres the semi-public agen- 
cies which have done so much for us in the past, will con- 
tinue to perform useful service in the future. Butif we 
can enlist no other influences in the work of colonization 
our progress will continue to be slow, painful, and marked 
with many blunders. 

Il. 


The private efforts of individuals and companies having 
land of their own to sell are easier of analysis. Speaking 
broadly, this method has been disappointing alike to the 
sellers and to the buyers. Looked at as a means of colo- 
nizing the whole great West, it is simply archaic. The 
mighty elements which enter into the labor of Twentieth 
Century colonization do not lend themselves to the control 
of puny individual efforts. 

In certain parts of the West—notably in the orange- 
growing districts of Southern California and the prune- 
growing neighborhood of Santa Clara—some good work 
has been done in this way. The swarm of real estate 
agents conspicuous in every Western town generally in- 
cludes a few persons who conduct a successful business 
with homeseekers finding their way to such localities. But 
when we look over the entire Western half continent and 
candidly consider the results of these private efforts, rang- 
ing all the way from those of the newest real estate agent 
to those of the strongest and richest companies, we must 
pronounce them a failure—dismal, irretrievable. Indeed, 
the fact is notorious. It is not desirable to mention names 
or specific localities. But, in a general way, this line of 
effort has led to the same unsatisfactory result in the San 
Joaquin and the Sacramento, in Eastern Washington and 
Southern Idaho, in Utah and Colorado, in Arizona and 
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New Mexico—wherever it has been applied to the settle- 
ment of irrigated lands. ‘The conclusive condemnation of 
this method may be read in the returns of the last census. 
It has simply failed to meet the needs of the times. When- 
ever the result has been otherwise, the fact has been due 
to unusual local conditions. 

The most striking feature in the history of these private 
efforts is the fact that where it has approached most nearly 
to success it has been associated with an organized colony 
plan, real or pretended. On the other hand, where the 
prospectus has made no mention of industrial and social 
organization, but dealt only with the mere material con- 
siderations, the financial returns have seldom been suffi- 
cient to repay the cost of the effort, tosay nothing of the 
value of the property conveyed. To put it in a word, 
those who have tried to appear as builders have been far 
more successful than mere boomers. Men who pride 
themselves on being ** hard-headed and practical” dispute 
this luminous truth, but they may find their answer in that 
interesting and enlightening literary work known as the 
Twelfth Census. 

IV. 


Of the three distinct agencies which have had to do with 
the colonization of irrigated lands, the coéperative efforts 
have been by far the most successful in themselves and the 
most influential in shaping Western civilization. This 
remains true after making due allowance for failures. The 
failures have been small and of merely local effect; the 
successes have been large and of far-reaching influence. 
In saying this no reference is intended to a few scattered 
communistic undertakings which have been made at various 
time and places and have uniformly failed. While com- 
munism is always coéperative, coéperation is not neces- 
sarily communistic, nor is it usually so in this country. 

The great examples of codperative colonization are found 
in the history of Greeley, Colorado, of Anaheim and 
Riverside, California, and of the Mormon settlements in 
Utah, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona. In none 
of these cases was there any attempt at common ownership 
of the land, but in all of them the irrigation works were 
treated as a public utility and owned by the entire com- 
munity of farmers. In none of them has the hope of great 
financial gains been held out as the ideal to be sought, but 
in all of them the desire to have independent homes, to 
live among congenial people, and to be sure of a comfort- 
able living has furnished the moving impulse. With the 

single exception of Riverside, all made the policy of diver- 
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sified farming the leading principle of their industrial life. 
All grouped their homes in village centers, though as the 
settlements expanded far beyond their original limits houses 
sprung up in the outside country, except in the case of the 
Mormons who have always adhered very closely to the 
village plan. In all these great settlements coéperation is 
today more extensively used than it was at the beginning, 
with the exception of Anaheim. This exception is due to 
the fact that the first improvements made there, not only 
on the irrigation canal but also on the farms and village 
homes, were done in coéperation. This plan was followed 
in order that the majority of colonists might remain at 
their business in San Francisco until the land had been 
made self-sustaining. 

The consequences arising from these famous coéperative 
settlements present a striking contrast to the meager and 
unhappy results of private efforts in the same field. 
Greeley led the agricultural development of the whole east- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains. Drawing its member- 
ship from that marvelous host, the readers of the New 
York Tribune of Horace Greeley’s day, it colored the intel- 
lectual and social life of Colorado. It established not only 
the highest standards of farming methods, but the best 
ideals of civic life. From that first splendid schoolhouse 
—reared in the midst of new-plowed lands, but worthy of 
a New England town with a hundred years behind it—and 
from the animated debating club in Colony Hall, went 
forth the moral influences that made the agricultural life 
of Colorado what it is. The pioneer settlement quickly 
spread in all directions, crossing the boundary of Nebraska 
and Wyoming. Wherever water could be had, the finest 
class of settlers came to build their homes, attracted by 
the fame of Greeley. . 

Anaheim and Riverside did for Southern California 
what Greeley did for Colorado. They established exam- 
ples of rural life unknown before in any part of the world. 
The inspiration which the public took from them made 
possible the settlement of wide areas which no one had 
dreamed of occupying before. These pioneers were real 
home-builders and infused a spirit into the colonization of 
the Southern valleys which does not breathe in the cir- 
culars of land companies and cannot be manufactured in 
railroad offices. The spirit of coéperation in which they 
were founded led logically to the fruit exchange of today. 

In just the same way the Mormons conquered the arid 
valleys of Utah and the surrounding States. They were 
never boomers, but builders always. And the corner-stone 
in all their building is coédperation. Leave that out and 
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the whole vast structure would fall into hopeless ruin. 
Public opinion ascribes their success to religious zeal, but 
public opinion mistakes the effect for the cause. It is easy 
to make a man religious and to induce him to subscribe to 
almost any creed, if you fill his stomach three times a day, 
if you give him a home when he is homeless, if you make 
him a partner in store, factory and bank, if you supply him 
with pleasant social surroundings. In Utah it is not the 
church that sustains the industrial system. It is the in- 
dustrial system that sustains the church. 

Our conclusions, then, are these: That local business 
organizations and railroad companies will continue to 
exert a good influence within their restricted spheres ; that 
private and company efforts cannot hope to accomplish 
more in the future than they are doing now, which is little 
or nothing ; that the methods of coéperative colonization 
have furnished the colossal successes of the past—a verdict 
from which there is no appeal. It is along the latter line 
that we may look for the solution of our problem in the 
future. But how ? 

That is another story. W. E. S. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ONE ACRE BETTER THAN 10,000. 


N a tour of the Sacramento Valley the writer was shown 
over a number of famous large estates, ranging from 
5,000 to 100,000 acres, but the estate which struck him 

as altogether the most interesting and hopeful of all he 
saw in that splendid valley consisted of just one acre. 
This is the irrigated ‘“‘farm” of Mr. Samuel Cleeks at 
Orland, Glenn county. 

In the Sacramento Valley irrigation is not fashionable, 
though nature has favored it with a wonderful water sup- 
ply. Fora generation farmers have raised wheat by de- 
pendence on the rainfall. Their farms are very large, and 
they do not always take kindly to the suggestion of irriga- 
tion and subdivision. Mr. Cleeks’ little place is in the 
midst of these great farms, many of which have now 
passed out of the hands of their former owners as a result 
of mortgage foreclosure. I found it an oasis of prosperity 
in a desert of despair. When the proprietor told me that 
he had supported himself and wife for thirty years on that 
single acre of irrigated land, and when his neighbors in- 
formed me that he was one of the men in the little town 
who always had money to loan on good security or to do- 
nate to a worthy cause, I marveled much and had an im- 
mediate desire to know just how he had used his land to 
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produce such a result. Mr. Thomas Brown, Secretary of 
the Lemon Home Colony, took the trouble to obtain and 
send me the following exact information : 


Barn and corral space, 75x75 feet ; rabbit hutch, 25x25 feet ; house 
and porches, 30x30 feet; two windmill towers, 16x16 feet each; 
garden, 46x94 feet; blackberries, 16x90 feet; strawberries, 65x90 feet; 
citrus nursery, 90x98 feet, in which there are 2300 trees budded ; one 
row of dewberries, 100 feet long; 4 apricot trees; 2 oak trees ; 3 peach 
trees ; 6 fig trees; 10 locust trees; 30 assorted roses; 20 assorted 
geraniums ; 12 lemon trees, bearing, which are seven years old; 
lime tree, 9 years old and bearing, from which were sold last year 160 
dozen limes; 8 bearing orange trees; 4 breadfruit trees; 5 pome- 
granate trees ; one patch of bamboo ; 3 calla lilies ; 4 prune trees; 3 
blue gum trees; 6 cypresstrees; 4 grapevines; 1 English ivy ; 2 
honeysuckles ; one seed bed ; one violet bed; 1 sage bed; 2 tomato 
vines, which are in bloom (December 2) ; 13 stands of bees. 


Mr. Cleeks informed me that from the foregoing sources 
he has no difficulty in realizing a comfortable living and 
putting $400 dollars aside each year. If the same could be 
said of the average wheat grower, farming thousands of 
acres without irrigation, the condition in the Sacramento 
Valley would be very different from what it is. As the 
matter stands today it must be acknowledged that one irri- 
gated acre in the Sacramento Valley returns a larger net 
profit than 10,000 acres without irrigation. ‘To be sure, 
Mr. Cleeks owes a part of his prosperity to the folly of his 
neighbors whom he supplies with oranges and lemons, 
peaches, apricots, berries and sundry other luxuries. That, 
however, is one of the striking advantages of irrigation, 
since it permits of intensive and diversified cultivation. 

From a physician who has recently settled in Utah I 
have the following interesting budget of suggestions along 
the same line of thought: 


SMALL FARMING FOR WOMEN. 


I have long thought that half an acre ought to support many a 
poor widow with children, who does not wish to marry again. 

In 1865, without irrigation, in Illinois, I raised all the vegetables a 
family of four needed, and had many to give away, on a plot of 
ground 20 x 25 feet, just one-eighty-seventh of an acre. I had also 
frem it 18 squashes for winter and 4 quarts of lima beans. It was 
wy first experience. I am convinced I could double that, with irri- 
gation. I have been here four months, and am surprised at the 
Mormon success. They deserve it. But I fear that more than half 
the water is wasted. If I were to start a colony for poor people I 
would tolerate no trees that did not bear fruit or nuts. There are 
pear trees here that are as large and shady as our useless Lombardy 
poplars. Women ought to raise fruit, as a rule; they are not strong 
enough for farm work. 

I see no reason why half an acre should not support a family. In 
Iowa, on a plot of ground about 50 x 100, products were raised which, 
besides furnishing all the fruit a family of four used, canned for 
winter and sold to the neighbors, left a balance to be sent fifty miles 
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to market and sold for $35; and this was done by a one-armed man, 
who was unable to work much, and on less than one-eighth of an 
acre. 

Here, in Salt Lake, on a plot 18x 30 feet, very poorly irrigated, be- 
cause it is my first experience, I raised all the summer vegetables a 
family of four used, and had many to give away. This was less 
than one-eightieth of an acre. One plum tree, two inches in diam- 
eter, has 1,000 plums on it. In our front yard are twelve useless 
shade trees that might wisely be replaced with fruit trees. You 
speak of the population that can be supported by wise management. 
If one acre can give a living to a family, 392 families, 1,000 persons 
(or possibly 1,568), can be provided for on every square mile : 

My idea is that surplus products should pay for pasture and feed 
for a cow, which also should be a source of income besides. If poor 
women would work out of doors, instead of using needle, they would 
be healthier and happier. You see I look toward colonizing the poor. 

H. DurHam. 


CALIFORNIA WATER LAWS 


ALIFORNIA is a State requiring irrigation to sup- 
port a dense population in comfort and prosperity. 
There is far more land than water. Land which 

can be irrigated is ten times as valuable as that which 
cannot. Hence, to have water justly apportioned among 
the largest possible number of users becomes one of the 
most precious of human rights. Successor failure in doing 
this must measure the extent of future growth, the quality 
of civilization, the prosperity of all our people, reaching 
to generations unborn. 

The two great features underlying all irrigation law are 
those touching appropriation and distribution. If we are 
to have anything but anarchy—anything but the rule of 
force, physical, mental or financial—there must be some 
form of just and orderly administration to supervise the 
original taking and perpetual use of water. There is no 
semblance of such administration in California and most 
other Western States. The law of appropriation is so 
loose as to furnish practically no safeguards for the rights 
it originates. As to distribution, there are no laws what- 
ever. 

What are the practical results of these conditions ? 
What did the United States government find when, 
through its body of experts, it brought the history of the 
principal streams of California under the searchlight of 
scientific investigation ? These questions will be sifted 
to the bottom in early numbers of this magazine. And an 
extraordinary exposure of pitiable conditions it will be. 
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ROCHDALE CO-OPERATION IN CALI- 
FORNIA 


BY PROF. D. T. FOWLER. 


O-OPERATION is the most interesting, and in the 
opinion of its friends, the most hopeful, influence in 
the economic life of the Pacific Coast in this morn- 

ing of the twentieth century. Its methods and advantages 
in connection with the sale and distribution of the various 
fruit crops are well understood, but there is as yet no very 
general appreciation of the important work which is being 
done by a system of local stores with a common wholesale 
center in San Francisco. The failure of past attempts in 
this line may have prejudiced the public against this form 
of effort. And yet is it not just as desirable that the 
farmers and townspeople of California should unite in the 
purchase of their supplies as that they should organize and 
combine for the marketing of their products? The suc- 
cessful business man realizes that in order to succeed he 
must not only sell his goods to advantage, but that he must 
also buy as economically and shrewdly as possible. Codp- 
eration is merely a matter of plain, common-sense business 
engaged in by a number of people of similar interests. 

To understand the Rochdale movement in California, we 
must go back nearly sixty years to a little town in Eng- 
land and there find the seed which has been wafted over 
the world to take root in the soil of many different nations. 


I, 
STORY OF THE ROCHDALE PIONEERS. 


In 1844 twenty-eight poor weavers in Rochdale, Eng- 
land, established ‘‘the Society of Equitable Pioneers.” 
They had little capital, save courage and a good idea. In- 
deed their poverty was so extreme that many of them could 
only pay the pound required for membership by regular 
assessments of two pennies per week. Thus they were 
able to start their little store in Toad lane, Rochdale, Dec. 
21, 1844. The * opening” was accomplished in the presence 
of a scoffing crowd who made loud-mouthed predictions of 
failure. The stock-in-trade consisted of a little flour, 
bacon, butter and oatmeal. It was certainly a very humble 
beginning. 

At first the membership grew but slowly, and it was 
seven years before the little shop in Toad lane was able to 
keep open for trade six full days in the week. From the 
beginning the humble codperators had a high conception 
of the ethical aspect of their work. This was shown by 
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the fact that out of their poverty they established a propa- 
ganda fund and proceeded to organize the work in neigh- 
boring towns. Gradually they began to win the respect 
and, later, to command the support of powerful minds. 
Gladstone gave them an eloquent word of encouragement. 
Tom Hughes, Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, and other 
great men of the time lent their influence to an undertaking 
which appealed to them as being not merely good business, 
but good morals and good politics as well. 

After twenty years of struggle and success, the many 
Rochdale stores which had sprung up in England adopted 
the method of the modern American Trust. Thus in 1864 
the Manchester Wholesale was organized and, soon after, 
the Scottish Wholesale. It was by means of this masterly 
unification of the many retail stores into the Wholesales 
that Rochdale Coéperation won its great battle and ad- 
vanced to its present enviable position in the world of 
finance, economics and humanitarianism. 

Now, what do we find at the opening of the new century? 

We find that Rochdale Coéperation is doing over one-fifth 
of the distributing trade of England, and sending its pur- 
chasing agents to all the great commercial centers of the 
world. We find it has created not only a multitude of 
stores, but a far-reaching system of coéperative mills and 
factories which market their entire product through the 
system of retail stores. Is the business still growing ? 
Yes, in the last six months of 1900 the English Wholesale 
alone scored a gain of nearly $45,000,000 of business over 
the corresponding period of the previous year. That would 
be creditable to a business genius like John Wanamaker, or 
even to an American Trust. Vast business structures— 
mills, factories, warehouses, stores—have been erected to 
meet the ever-increasing demands of trade. 

But the Rochdale Pioneers would doubtless be ashamed 
of themselves if they had made nothing but money. They 
have made institutions. They have made better conditions 
of living for themselves and their children, for their 
country and the world. They have established libraries 
and reading-rooms with every modern improvement. They 
have organized nurseries and schools for children ranging 
from those too young for the kindergarten up to adults em- 
ployed in factories. They have purchased and demolished 
wretched old tenements and erected in their places com- 
fortable buildings with all modern conveniences. And 
these monuments stand on the very ground where the 
Rochdale people once lived in squalor and degradation. 
They have built thousands of pretty cottages for their 
workers. How have they managed to do all this? Why, it 
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was the easiest thing in the world. They had the profits 
arising from the trade of a vast population in all the neces- 
sities of life. These profits were directed to the enrich- 
ment of the many rather than of the few. That is the 
logical result of coéperation. 


IT. 
THE FOUNDATION ROCHDALE PRINCIPLES. 


Those who have known of the failure of coéperative 
efforts in this country—and failure in this line is much 
more widely advertised than success—will naturally think 
that these poor weavers of Rochdale must have discovered 
some very valuable principles, or they could not have 
achieved such astounding results. That is quite true, yet 
the principles are simple enough. The essential features 
of the Rochdale system are as follows: 

1. One member, one share, one vote. Thus no one man 
or small group of men can control the company for their 
private benefit. 

2. The company buys and sells for cash, losing nothing 
by bad debts. Frequently it has a small banking depart- 
ment to assist members with loans. 

3. All profits are returned to members in proportion to 
their purchases, so that they get goods at actual cost. 
Goods are sold at prevailing rates—no cutting of prices. 

4. Shares may be paid in easy installments, but every 
dollar draws interest from the time it is paid. 

5. All employés get a fixed salary. There is no induce- 
ment to deceive the customer in weight or quality of 
goods. 

6. As each retail store buys goods of its own Whole- 
sale, in needed quantities and at lowest rates, it can do 
business on smaller capital and at greatér profit than other 
retail stores. The retail stores are the stockholders in the 
Wholesale. Thus the profits of the Wholesale are credited 
to the retail, just as the profits of the retail stores are re- 
turned to individual members. 

7. The system cultivates a strong fraternal feeling, de- 
velops a pure moral sentiment, and treats producer and 
consumer, capitalist and transporter with fairness and 
justice. 

8. Profits obtained from merchandising are applied to 
the establishment of factories, to the building of city and 
country homes to be sold to members on easy terms, to 
libraries, schools and hospitals. These profits are con- 
stantly accumulating, and, as the Rochdale policy has been 
to use them systematically to extend coéperation in busi- 
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i 
ness and social life, the system is now immense in its rami- 
fications. Lord Roseberry has referred to it as ‘‘a State 
within a State.” 

The foregoing principles were laid down more or less 
distinctly in the original prospectus of the Rochdale 
Pioneers, but have been developed into a practical working 
philosophy by the experience of years. Hence, those who 
now desire to utilize them have the good fortune to be able 
to begin where the Rochdale Pioneers leave off—except 
that they do not “leave off” at all, but go on forever. 


Ill. 
THE ROCHDALE BANNER RAISED IN CALIFORNIA. 


In the summer of 1899 three or four gentlemen, imbued 
with coéperative ideas and familiar with the triumphs of 
the Rochdale system in England, met from time to time to 
discuss ways and means for organizing such a work in 
California. They formed an association for propaganda, 
naming it “‘“The Pacific Coast Coéperative Union of 
America.” The purpose of the body was purely educa- 
tional. Its first convention was held at Oakland, Novem- 
ber 7-8-9, 1899, with delegates from various codperative 
associations, labor exchanges, granges, alliances, trades 
union and farmers’ clubs. The meeting was enthusiastic, 
but studious and thoughtful. It resulted in a decision to 
federate existing coéperative stores, as far as possible, in 
the ** Rochdale Wholesale Company,” with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 

The Wholesale was duly incorporated and opened its 
doors for trade on January Ist, 1900. This and all similar 
stores have been formed under the splendid coéperative 
laws of 1895, without which they would have been impos- 
sible. 

The second convention of the Pacific Coast Union was 
held at Oakland, January 16-17-18, 1901. Like its prede- 
cessor it was well attended and enthusiastic, and instead of 
listening to plans and the expression of faith and hope, 
this convention had the immense satisfaction of hearing 
reports of plans adopted, of work accomplished, of trusts 
successfully administered, of many stores established ; 
finally, of a balance-sheet from the Wholesale showing a 
surplus on the right side of the ledger. 

At this writing Rochdale stores are in operation at the 
following points: Newman, Healdsburg, Dos Palos, 
Kingsburg, Oxnard, Ferndale, Lemoore, Berkeley, Altu- 
ras, Hanford, Santa Barbara, Susanville, Lakeport, Sati- 
coy, Santa Paula, Fresno, Upper Lake (Lake county), 
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Adin, Potter Valley, Selma, Modesto, Sacramento, Santa 
Rosa, Pomona, Ventura, Calistoga, La Grande, Los Banos, 
Redlands, San Francisco, Oakland (two), and Reno, Ne- 
vada. 

A score of places are calling for organizers to assist 
them in the establishment of new stores, but there is a 
lack of trained men for the work. ‘The harvest is ripe, 
but thé laborers are few. Only knowledge of the move- 
ment is needed to bring thousands to see the benefits to 
come to them by membership in some Rochdale company. 
To supply this need, as well as to teach codperation in 
general, a monthly publication called *‘ The Codperative 
Journal,” is issued at Oakland. 

Readers will ask : ‘How many of the stores started by this 
movement have failed so far?” Not one has failed. One 
has been withdrawn, and some, owing to management and 
environment, have been more prosperous than others. But 
profits have been sufficient to pay interest on capital in- 
vested in shares and, besides that, to return to members as 
high as fifteen per cent on their purchases. The average 
amount returned on purchases has been about ten per cent. 
When it is considered that membership in the stores is yet 
meager ; that working capital is quite small; that boards 
of directors are new to the system; that some join without 
the true spirit of coéperation ; and that competing stores 
throw all possible opposition in the way, the Rochdale co- 
operators of California may feel justly proud of the prog- 
ress made in eighteen months. Who can picture the re- 
sults to the social and economic life of this Coast if there 
shall come from this movement anything approaching the 
achievement of the Rochdale Pioneers in England ? 


*’ Pike’s Peak, the geographical center of this great 
arid region, will become the hub of the nation. The great 
peak will become the Olympus of a new age. What the 
Grecian mountain was to the days of mythology, Pike's 
Peak will be to the new day of liberty—around its base 
Golcondas that rival Ophir and Ind, that eclipse California, 
the golden. It will look down on a thousand harvest fields 
more beautiful than the tawny gold that Helen Hunt saw 
in the changing glories of plain and mountain and sunset.” 
—Ex-Governor Alva Adams, of Colorado. 





WORKERS FOR THE WEST. 
faa Western men are very nearly united in looking 


to the nation for larger support in the development 

of our resources, it is well to appreciate what has 
already been done and to be thankful for such blessings as 
we have. Two important departments of the Federal 
Government are engaged in actua! work for the benefit of 
irrigation along practical lines. The Interior Department 
is dealing with our problems adove the canal, and the Agri- 
cultural Department with those de/ow the canal. The 
former works through the Geological Survey; the latter 
through a branch of the Bureau of Experiment Stations 
known as Irrigation Investigations. The representative 
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of the Survey in California is J. B. Lippincott, whose head- 
quarters are in Los Angeles, while Elwood Mead of Wyoming 
is the Expert in Charge of Irrigation Investigations. 

Mr. Lippincott has affiliated very closely with the organ- 
ized movements in the State and aimed to make the results 
of his work of practical benefit to the community. This 
was strikingly shown by last year’s examination of reser- 
voir sites and measurement of streams in the valleys of 
the interior and of the Coast Region. Most important re- 
sults were obtained, and they will go far to guide future 
development of the water supply, in connection both with 
storage and artesian enterprise. 
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Mr. Mead, on his part, arranged last year for the most 
important studies ever made of the irrigation laws and 
customs of California and of the consequences arising 
therefrom. As the forthcoming report on this subject will 
be thoroughly discussed in these pages the nature of this 
important service need not be detailed here. Mr. Mead is 
the head of the new College of Irrigation established at 
the State University by President Wheeler, and has also 
found time to lecture on the same subject at Harvard, 
Princeton and other Eastern colleges. 


Judge North, founder of Riverside, Cal., occupies an 
enviable place in Western history. The results which 
flowed from his labors are much wider than the limits of 
the beautiful community he founded, yet in Riverside alone 
he and his associates have a monument more beautiful and 
lasting than any that could be made of stone or bronze. 
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ALAMEDA. 
BY F. N. DELANOY 
IKE every great metropolis, San Francisco is ringed round 
with smaller cities and towns whose chief function is to fur- 
nish homes for the tens of thousands who like to do business 
in crowded streets, but prefer to pitch their family tent in quiet 
places.. One of the most charming and satisfying of these is Ala- 
meda. 

The site of Alameda is a long, low peninsula forming part of the 
eastern shore of the bay of San Francisco, directly across the bay 
from the city of San Francisco, and about six miles distant from it. 
The peninsula—wholly within the city limits—is a little over four 








From tHe Hitts Back oF ALAMEDA TO THE Bay Bryonp. 


miles long and from a mile toa mile anda half wide. Its greatest 
elevation above tide-water is twenty-nine feet. A tidal canal, long 
projected and soon to be completed, will cut the narrow neck con- 
necting the peninsula with the mainland and convert Alameda into 
an island. 

On this site has been built up a city of about seventeen thousand 
distinctively and all but exclusively a city of homes. For in spite of 
a small but important manufacturing interest, Alameda’s main 
reason for existence is to provide homes for some thousands of busi- 
ness and professional men, whose work-time is spent in the great 
and busy city across the bay. 

The question of transportation to and from San Francisco is, there- 
fore, of the first importance, and in this respect little is left to be de- 


Photos. by C. P. Magagnos. 
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sired. There are two distinct systems of rail and ferry routes, the 
“broad gauge’’ and the “‘narrow gauge’’, both operated by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company. The two lines run parallel,a 
few blocks apart, along the length of the city, with stations at short 
intervals. No part of the city is more than a few moments walk 
from one of these stations, and the sixty-three daily trains give as- 
surance against tedious waiting. The time required from Park 
street, Alameda, to San Francisco, is about forty minutes, of which 
more than half is consumed by the trip across the Bay. 

And just this trip across the Bay is counted by thousands as one of 
the pleasantest incidents of the day. On account of the absence of 

















A Tropica, GARDEN IN ALAMEDA. 


cold weather and ice and snow, the trip across the Bay is equally 
enjoyable in winter and in summer. 

San Francisco Bay is called the finest harbor in the world, and the 
passengers enjoying their morning and evening trip pass in sight of 
the greatest variety of shipping to be found in any port on the earth. 
The United States Navy has generally from six to twelve ships lying 
at anchor, including the stately battle ships, the swift, white cruisers 
and the transports engaged in carrying troops and munitions of war 
between the Pacific Coast and the Phillipine Islands and China. 
Ocean greyhounds of the Trans-Pacific steamship companies plying 
between Northern and Southern Pacific Coast ports, Japan, China, 
the East Indies, the Sandwich Islands and Australia are to be seen ; 
and the deep-water sailing vessels from all of the ports of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North and South America are always in evidence. 
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The cost of this beautiful ride, by boat and rail, is ten cents fora 
single trip, or monthly commutation tickets may be bought for $3. 
It will be seen that this low rate, and the frequent train service, put 
the Alameda ‘“‘suburbanite’’ at least on equal footing in these re- 
spects with the man who makes his home in San Francisco itself, 
while in many other respects (as will be agreed by all those elect and 


fore-ordained to dwell in suburbs) the comparison is much in favor of 


the smaller place. 
The most startling feature of Alameda’s transportation facilities 
not indeed to its residents to whom years of habitude has made it a 
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matter of course, but to the new-comer or visitor—is the fact that 
within the city limits no fare is charged on either of the steam rail- 
roads. One may ride from one end of the city to the other abso- 
lutely without charge and repeat the journey, if he likes, on every 
trip the train makes. This condition is not wholly due to the disin- 
terested generosity of the railroad company, but to a provision made 
when its charter was originally granted. 

There is also a well-managed electric railroad running through 
Alameda and connecting it with Oakland. 

The climate of Alameda—if Alameda be allowed to testify—is 
well-nigh perfect. The broad and beautiful San Francisco Bay tem- 





A PLEASANT NEIGHBORHOOD. 


pers the summer heat, while the lofty hills on which the city of San 
Francisco stands, cut off the ocean winds which would otherwise at 
times come with somewhat of harshness. In fact, there is a difference 
in climate between Alameda and San Francisco which forces itself 
upon the attention of the most casual observer, and just this differ- 
ence is the reason why many choose to live in the smaller rather 
than in the larger city. No snow ever falls in Alameda, and the 
winter lawns and gardens, with their profusion of roses and other 
flowers set among tropical palms and rare and delicate shrubs and 
trees, are the pride and delight of the dwellers there, and a constant 
wonder to visitors from less favored localities. 

The deep, rich soil of the peninsula has been very favorable to tree 
growth. Indeed, 4/ameda means “avenue of poplars’’, while Encina/, 
the name given to one of the villages when there were several vil- 
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lages instead of one city 
on the peninsula, is, 
being interpreted, ‘‘ the 
place of live oaks”’. 
Many of the native trees 
have of course been sac- 
rificed in making the 
city, but many more, 
including rare and beau- 
tiful exotics, have more 
than taken their place. 
More than fifty miles of 
broad macadamized 
Streets and avenues, 
lined on both sides with 
shade trees, and sur- 
rounding hundreds of 
acres of luxuriant lawns 
and gardens now make 
of the whole city an 
immense park. Indeed, 
roads of unusual excel- 
lence traverse the whole 
country around, extend- 
ing east into the foot- 
hills of the Mt. Diablo 
range, only a few miles 
away, and southward 
clear around the lower 
end of the Bay, and (by 
way of San José) 
back to San Francisco. 
This latter route—justa 
hundred miles—is a fav- 


orite with long-distance 


bicycle racers. These 


excellent roads natur- 
ally make driving a fa- 
vorite recreation. 

It may be noted, in 
passing, that the Ala- 
meda Driving Associa- 
tion has a speed track 
which horsemen every- 
where admit to be, in 
some respects, unsur- 
passed in the country. 

The Bay is, of course, 
a dominating factor in 


determining the  pas- 
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times of Alameda. There are two yacht clubs—the California, de- 


voted strictly to yachting, with seventy-five or more yachts in com- 
mission, and the Eucinal, whose beautiful club-house on the Bay at- 
tracts its members to boat or bathe or bowl. The Alameda Bout 
Club intends to hold its own at all times in anything from “singles ”’ 
to “eights.”” And strung along the miles of water-front are many 
Private boat and bath houses. 

A notable factor in the social and intellectual life of Alameda, is 
the Adelphian Club, au organization of women not yet five years old 
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which long since reached its membership limit of two hundred and 
fifty and has constantly a lengthy ‘‘ waiting list.”’ The object of 
this club is primarily the promotion of study among women, and its 
chief pride is the substantial work done in its various sections. 
These include English Literature, French, German, Spanish, Cur- 
rent Events, Decorative Art, U. S. History, New Books, Music, Art 
History and Physical Culture. A Civic Section has lately been es- 
tablished, through which the Club expects to come into closer touch 
with municipal affairs and make itself of practical benefit to the 
community. 

The municipal government of Alameda is particularly noteworthy 


as being free from partisan politics. The genus * professional poli- 
tician ’’ is Conspicuous by his absence, and his place on the various 
governing bodies is taken by property owners, elected by reason of 
their fitness to administer affairs, not for the advantage of any ring 
or clique, but for the interest of the city as a whole. The chief of 
these bodies is the Municipal Board of Trustees, of five members, 
elected for four years and serving without pay. The President of 
this Board, chosen by its members, is the citizen of Alameda who 
corresponds most nearly to 
Mayor. The Board of School 
Directors, also composed of five 
members, and elected for four 
years, has abso- lute control of the 
public school system. This is 


exercised through the Su- 


perintendent of : Schools,appointed 


by the Board and responsible to it. 
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Alameda is particularly proud of her school system, and with reason. 
Yet she is not satisfied, but is continually striving to make her 
provision for training her young people a little better. 

The Board of Health, composed of five physicians and appointing 
a Health Officer, a Veterinary Inspector and an Inspector of Heaith 
and Drainage, has charge of the sanitary affairs of the city. How 
admirably it has attended to its duties may be gathered from the fact 
that the ,annual death rate of Ala- 


meda is only about nine per thousand 


one of the lowest re- 
corded in 
the world. 
A system of 


Tue Crry Hatt, 


sewage that comes as close as possible to perfection, and a magnifi- 


cent supply of artesian water, are factors in producing this desirable 
state of things. 

As illustration of the attention paid to the details which affect 
the health of the community, the watchfulness over the char- 
acter of the milk supply may be instanced. Every dairy supplying 
inilk to the city is registered and subjected to frequent tests and in- 
spections. The result of these is recorded on a blackboard in the 
City Hall, and if any citizen wants to know how his milkman feeds 
his cows, or what percentage of butter-fats is in his milk, all that is 
necessary is to go look at the blackboard. Of course, nothing like a 
diseased herd, a filthy dairy, or ‘‘doctored’’ milk is tolerated at all. 

The free public library, with 25,000 volumes on its shelves, is in 
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charge of another Board of Trustees—also of five members. It oc- 
cupies at present a part of the city hall. One of the Carnegie gifts 

$35,000-—-was intercepted by Alameda, and a new library building 
will soon rise on a lot already set aside for that purpose. 

Alameda owns its own electric-lighting plant, which not only fur- 
nishes light for the streets and public buildings, but sells to private 
consumers at low rate. 

The bonded indebtedness of Alameda is $160,000 on an assessed 
valuation of $12,000,000. The value of property actually owned by 
the city is considerably in excess of its entire debt. The tax rate 
last year was $1.20. 

The residents of Alameda do not include many of large wealth. 


A CORNER OF THE ADELPHIAN CLUB Hatt. 


There are few mansions here—and no slums. The bulk of her citi- 
zens are business and professional men, of moderate income, or well 
salaried. Her growth has been marked by no booms, but has been 
steady, clean and healthful. The limits of space—about 22,000 acres 
including the whole peninsula— prevent the possibility of its growing 
to great size, but there is still ample room and cordial welcome for 
thousands more of such citizens as she now has. Handsome and well 
built modern homes, well located and on large lots, can be bought 
at from $2,500 to $4,000, and numerous building and loan associations 
are ready to help the home-seeker acquire his home. The certain 
great growth of San Francisco, and the consequent pressure of popu- 
lation, the ideal climatic conditions in both summer and winter, and 
the other factors going to make Alameda so desirable a place of resi- 
dence, seem to assure a steady increase in the value of real estate. 
One does not buy a home for speculative purposes, but it is as well to 
feel assured, when buying, that it is not likely to lose in value. 

The Alameda Board of Trade, with a membership of about 125 
local business men, is active in matters concerning the growth and 
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welfare of the community, and is always glad to receive and answer 
inquiries concerning it. 

A large tract of land fronting on the deep water of the Bay, access- 
ible by ships and railroads, has been bonded by an electric corpora- 
tion. This corporation has an immense electric generating plant in 
the foot hills, utilizing the abundant water powers with never-faillng 


sources from the snow-capped Sierra Nevada Mountains. Land, with 
electric power, will be sold or leased to manufacturing concerns. 

The Board of Trade will interest itself in any proposition coming 
from a prospective manufacturer, and do anything possible to fur- 
ther such interests. 
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LLUMINATION OF MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Copyright 1900, by Louis T. Lenzen, San José. 











